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A Quiet Christmas 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters JANE: Yes. “‘’Twas the night before 
Tom Evans Christmas, when all through the 
JANE Evans house 
Hetry Not a creature was stirring, not even 
JOHNNIE EvANs a mouse.”’ 
BILL Tom (Chuckling): Hmmm — for the 


Paint EVANS 

Ruts Evans 

IRENE Evans 

MARIE 

ANNOUNCER From Rapio 
Time: Christmas Eve, about eight p.m. 
Sertine: The Evans’ living room. 
Ar Rise: Tom and JANE EvANs are 


first time in twenty-five years, 
that’s true — and we’re very lucky. 
(Then looking at paper again) Listen 
to this. “Biggest Christmas on 
record. ‘Ten thousand last minute 
shoppers jam downtown district.” 
And look at this picture, Jane. (He 
leans forward and holds paper out 





seated in the comfortable chairs in 
front of the fireplace, Tom at right and 
JANE at left. Tom is reading a news- 
paper and JANE is turning over the 
pages of a magazine. After a moment 
she puts the magazine down on her 
lap, and looks up and smiles. 


toward her.) Main street near Red- 
fields Store this afternoon: 


JANE (She leans forward and looks): 


My goodness! (Staring at it) Oh, 
my goodness! Can you imagine 
people being silly enough to go down 
in that crowd? 







JANB: Tom. 

Tom (Looking up): Yes, Jane? 

Jane: We remind me of that poem — 
“A Visit from St. Nicholas.” 

Tom: We do? 


Tom: And the stores are open late to- 
night. They’re probably still there— 
milling about. 

JANE (Dramatizing it): Yes, Tom — 
being pushed and jostled and step- 
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ping on each other’s tired, tired feet. 

Tom (Settling back): And here we are — 
at peace. No fuss, no muss — no 
rush, no bustle. 

JANE: A quiet Christmas. It’s going to 
be wonderful. 

Tom: Well, we certainly deserve it 
after all these years. The Christmas 
spirit is fine but too much is too 
much. When I think of the way we 
turned this place inside out year 
after year — 

JANE: Up half the night trimming the 
tree — and wrapping packages — 
Tom: Well, now we can relax. The 

children are grown up. 

JANE: Yes. Of course, Johnnie really 
isn’t. 

Tom: Nonsense, he’s almost twenty — 
in college — 

JANE: Yes, but he’s never been away 
from home for Christmas. 

Tom: Well, he wanted it that way, 
didn’t he? Didn’t he write and say 
he was going to spend Christmas 
with his friends there? 

JANE: Of course he did. And Irene 
wrote that she was too busy with her 
job in New York. 

Tom: She would be. Hmm, imagine 
Irene executive secretary of the 
social council. That’s a responsible 
position. 

JANE: Yes, and I suppose she’s trying 
to see that everyone in the world 
has a Christmas. 

Tom: Well, she doesn’t have to worry 
about us. All we want is peace and 
quiet. 

JANE: I know, but I never thought 

we'd have it so soon. Why, I can 

hardly believe the children are grown 
up. Just think of Phil in a home of 


his own with a wife and baby — 

right this minute, Tom, they’re get- 

ting ready for their first Christmas. 

Tom: Now, wait a minute, you sound 
almost envious. 

JANE: Oh, no, I’m not, Tom. 

Tom: Well, I should hope not. Think 
what they’ve got to go through in 
the next twenty-five years. Next 
year the kid will be old enough to 
start breaking up his toys — but of 
course Phil and Ruth are young. 
They can take it. When you get to 
our age — 

JANE: Please, Mr. Evans. I’m not as 
old as all that. 

Tom: Sorry, dear, I didn’t mean to 
make us sound antique. We've just 
reached the age of discretion, that’s 
all. And we’re being discreet about 
Christmas for the first time in our 
lives. Sensible, that’s what. (Hurry 
the maid, enters left.) 

Herty: Excuse me, Ma’am. 

JANE (Turning) : Why, Hetty, I thought 
you’d gone. 

Herty: Gone? 

JANE: Yes. I told you that you could 
go to a movie. 

Herry: A movie? On Christmas Eve? 
I can’t feature it, Ma’am. 

Tom (Making a joke): But it’s a double 
feature, Hetty. 

Herry: Humph. 

Tom: Well, then how about your friend 

Charlie? 

Herry: Charlie? 

Tom: Yes—from Regan’s Grocery 
Store. Why not go out with him? 
Seems like a nice fellow. 

Herry: Hmm, nice enough, but I don’t 

care much for riding in a delivery 

truck. 
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Tom: Oh. 

JANE: Well, you know there’s nothing 
for you to do here, Hetty. 

Herty (Shaking her head): Nothing to 
do. How about tomorrow, Ma’am? 

Tom: There won’t be anything to do 
then either. 

JANE: We’re eating out. 

Herry: Eating at a restaurant on 
Christmas? 

JANE: But I told you all that, Hetty — 
that we’d decided — 

Tom: Besides it’s not a restaurant. 
We’re eating in the dining room of 
the Plaza Hotel. 

JANE: And you won’t have to do a 
thing, Hetty. No fussing with a 
turkey or making mince pies. You 
can just relax. 

Herry (Sniffing): Humph. What kind 
of a Christmas is that? 

Tom: Why, it’ll be a wonderful Christ- 
mas. Quiet — peaceful. It’s what 
Jane wants. 

JANE: Now, Tom, it was your idea. 

Tom: Nothing of the kind. 

JANE: Well, it doesn’t matter. It’s 
what we both want. And tomorrow 
I thought you could go to your 
cousin’s, Hetty. 

Herry: Go out? On Christmas? But 
Ma’am, this is my home — for over 
twenty years ever since the children 
were little and I came to you, I’ve 
spent Christmas here. Do you mind 
if I just stay in my room? 

JANE: Why, no—no—stay in, go 
out — do just as you like. That’s 
what we’re doing. 

Herry: Stay in, go out. (She looks 
around disapprovingly.) Aren’t you 
even going to put the Christmas 
cards on the mantel? 
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JANE: No, that just makes more work. 
They get dusty, they have to be put 
away. Tom, where are the Christmas 
cards? I had them on the desk. 

Tom: Ah, ha, I’ll show you. (He rises 
and goes to desk, and opens the file 
drawer.) I’ve taken care of the 
Christmas cards. (He flips through 
indexed folders.) They’re all filed 
away — you see? From Aunt Anna- 
bel to Cousin Zeke. (He pulls out a 
Christmas card, shows it, and then 
drops it back.) 

Herry (Sadly): Christmas cards stuck 
away like paid bills. Tsk, tsk. 

Tom: Of course, a place for everything 
and everything in its place. (He 
starts to close drawer and it sticks.) 
Jane, why does this drawer always 
stick when I try to close it? (He 
reaches in back and pulls out a boy 
scout axe.) Ah, here’s the trouble. 
What on earth is this doing in here? 

JANE: Oh, my, Johnnie’s boy scout 
axe. I’ve been meaning to take that 
up to the attic. 

Tom: Well, we needn’t do it now. (He 
drops scout axe into front end of 
drawer and closes it.) 

Herrty: Johnnie . . . I wonder what the 
poor little lamb is doing. 

Tom: Having a good time. 

JANE: And he’s not exactly little, 
Hetty. The children are grown up. 

Herty: Well, I guess I’m not, Ma’am. 
(She starts to stamp out.) 

Tom: Oh, Hetty — wait a minute. 

Herry (Turning): Yes, sir. 

Tom: We’re not forgetting Christmas 
entirely, you know. (He reaches into 
his pocket and hands her a check.) 
Merry Christmas. 

Herry (Looking at the check a little 








surprised): It’s very generous, sir. 
(And then sadly) But not very 
merry. (She goes off left. JANE stares 
after her for a moment. Tom, in 
pulling out Herry’s check has pulled 
out another one which he holds in his 
hand.) 

Tom: Oh, and Jane, I was almost for- 
getting. Here’s your check too. 
(JANE takes it and just looks at it.) 
That’s what we agreed on, isn’t 
it? Just to give the money? 

JANE: Yes, we did. (Then with a wry 
smile) But Hetty’s right. It isn’t 
very merry, is it? 

Tom: Nonsense — now we're certainly 
not going to let Hetty put us into 
the doldrums. Just shows what 
habit will do to a person. We were 
having a perfectly good time. 

JANE: Of course. But it does seem 
that — well, maybe we should at 
least have had a Christmas tree. 

Tom: But why on earth —all that 
mess — needles dropping — besides, 
it’s too late to do anything about it 
now. 

Jane: I know. (She sighs and leans 
back in chair.) My, I feel a little 
tired all of a sudden. 

Tom (Going to her): You do look pale — 
almost think you’d been Christmas 
shopping in that mob this afternoon. 

JANE: Yes, that’s just exactly the way 
I feel. 

Tom: Well, we'll fix that up. We're 
going to have plenty of rest now. 
Let’s turn on the radio and just re- 
lax. (He sits down in chair, reaches 
over and turns on radio. It blares 
forth with the tune of “Jingle Bells.’’) 

JANE: Jingle Bells. Johnnie always 

used to sing that so much. 


Tom (Making a little face): Yes, let’s 
try something else. (He turns the 
knob and an ANNOUNCER fades in.) 

Announcer: Tonight’s the night we 
trim the Christmas tree. And here’s 
a suggestion to help you with yours. 
For artificial snow use Fluffed Up 
Soap Flakes. Snowier, whiter — 
(Tom switches it off and looks at 
JANE.) 

Tom: Well — ha-ha. (He picks up his 
paper.) 

JANE (Little laugh): Ha-ha. (She picks 
up her magazine. There is a long mo- 
ment as they turn pages, obviously 
somewhat unhappy. Then in the dis- 
tance you hear boys’ voices singing 
“Jingle Bells.”” They come nearer. 
Tom lowers his paper and JANE drops 
her magazine. They stare at one 
another.) 

Tom: Carolers — this early? 

JANE: Why, I don’t know. (The voices 
come still nearer.) One of them 
sounds like — (You hear a door off 
and JOHNNIE’s voice shouting.) 

JOHNNIE (Off): Hi, everybody. Merry 
Christmas! 

JANE: It is— it ts Johnnie! (They rise 
excitedly as JOHNNIE enters right fol- 
lowed by Britt. The boys wear warm 
jackets, carry zipper bags and are 
loaded down with bundles of holly.) 

JOHNNIE: Surprise, surprise! Hi, Mom 
and Dad. (He sweeps JANE off her 
feet with a big hug.) 

JANE: Johnnie, my boy! 

Tom (Happily): Well, this certainly is 
a surprise. 

JOHNNIE (Shaking Tom’s hand up and 


down): Yeah, we made it — hitch- 


hiked all the way. Mom and Dad, 
this is Bill. 
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right my coming for Christmas like 
this — 

Tom: Of course it’s all right. (Then re- 
membering.) That is — 

JOHNNIE: You see, all of Bill’s little 
brothers and sisters have the measles 
so we couldn’t go there. 

JANE: My goodness. 

JOHNNIE: And I would have tele- 
graphed but it all happened so sud- 
denly and I couldn’t get a train 
ticket because I’d spent all of my 
allowance for Christmas presents. 
(He kneels down and starts opening 
bag and pulling out packages, some 
wrapped in Christmas paper and 
some in brown paper with postage 
stamps on them.) So we just started 
out with our thumbs. (Looking 
around) Hey, where’s the Christmas 
tree? 

Tom: The tree? Why — uh — I 
haven’t brought it in. 

JOHNNIE (Shaking head): You haven’t 
even started yet. That’s the way it 
is in this house, Bill. They’re always 
late — so much to do. Well, it’s a 
good thing one of the younger gen- 
eration got home to get you started. 

Tom: Yes, the others aren’t coming. 

JoHNNIE: I know, you wrote me. Irene’s 
busy and Phil’s gone domestic on 
his own hook. Well, we can get 
going now. Here’s plenty of holly. 

JANE: Yes, it’s beautiful. 

Britt: You see, Mrs. Evans, we rode 
the last ten miles on a truck full of 
holly and the man gave us this for 
helping him unload. 

JOHNNIE: Sure — spread it around — 

put some over the picture — on the 

mantel — (JoHNNIE starts putting 





Brtu: How do you do? I hope it’s all 





holly around and Bi. follows suit.) 

Where’s Hetty? Stuffing the turkey, 

I'll bet. Good old Hetty! 

Tom: Hetty? Hetty? Oh dear me. 

JOHNNIE: She’s not sick, is she? 

Tom: No — oh, no. I'll go tell her 
you’re here. (He exits nervously left 
and JANE looks after him.) 

JOHNNIE (Still putting holly around): 
Boy, oh boy, Mom, it’s certainly 
good to be home. Of course, I guess 
we look like a couple of hoboes and 
we need to wash up. 

JANE: And I suppose you’re both 
hungry. There might be something 
in the kitchen. 

JOHNNIE: Something, that’s good. You 
ought to see our kitchen at Christ- 
mas time, Bill — full of turkey and 
mince pies. 

JANE: Yes, of course. 

JOHNNIE: Hetty’s some cook. Wait 
till you taste her food. Well, that 
takes care of the holly. Guess we 
better go up and wash. Come on, 
Bill. 

Brix: O.K. 

JOHNNIE (Picking up bags and starting 
left): Where are the Christmas tree 
decorations, Mom? Still up in the 
attic? 

JANE: Yes, but — 

JOHNNIE: Well, we'll get ’em and tell 
Dad to hurry with that tree. 
(JOHNNIE and B11 go off left. JANE 
looks around the room wildly, sud- 
denly goes to desk drawer and pulls out 
some Christmas cards and starts put- 
ting them on the mantel. JOHNNIE’S 
packages are left on the floor. Tom 
re-enters left looking distracted.) 

Tom: Jane, I can’t find Hetty any- 
where. She’s not in the kitchen. 





JANE: What’s that? Did you try her 
room? 

Tom: I knocked on her door. 
answered. 

JANE: Oh, my — then she’s gone to the 
movie after all. Tom, what'll we 
do? The boys will be down in a 
minute with the decorations for the 
tree. 

Tom: But there is no tree. Oh, dear — 
no Hetty — 

JANE: No turkey — 

Tom: No tree — no presents — 

JANE (Looking at packages on floor and 
trying to be hopeful): Well, of course 
we did send the children packages 
earlier, and Johnnie’s brought his 
back with him. There it is. He 
hasn’t opened it. 

Tom: Yes, but we won’t have any- 
thing for each other or Hetty and it 
won’t be — well, the way it should 
be. 

JaNE: No. Tom, we'll just have to tell 
Johnnie the truth. There’s nothing 
else to do. We can take them out to 
dinner tomorrow. 

Tom: But what kind of a Christmas 
will that be for the poor boys? 
They’ve come all this way — 

JANE: Well, then, you think of some- 
thing. (They stand looking at each 
other a little annoyed. The doorbell 
rings.) 

Tom: Now, who on earth can that be? 

JANE (A little acidly): Probably some- 
one wanting to wish us Merry 
Christmas. I’ll go, Tom, and you be 
thinking what to say to Johnnie. 

Tom: Now, wait a minute, Jane. (But 
she goes off right and he stands looking 
bewildered. He picks up a couple of 
packages from the floor, and looks 


No one 


around, wondering where to put them. 
Then he finally sets them down on the 
floor again, in just as inappropriate 
a place. You hear the door open off- 
stage and JANE say “My goodness!”’ 
Then there is a babble of voices saying 
“Merry Christmas.’’) 

JANE (Excitedly. Still off. She enters 
during speech): Tom — it’s Phil and 
Ruth! 

Tom (Turnitg): What’s that? 
and Ruth here? 

JANE: Yes — and the baby! (Putt, the 
eldest son, and his wife, Ruts, an at- 
tractive girl in her early twenties, 
enter. Pui carries a baby wrapped in 
blankets. Ruta runs to Tom and 
kisses him.) 

Ruta: Merry Christmas, 
Evans! 

Tom: Why — yes, of course — Merry 
Christmas. 

Pui: Well, Dad, we knew you’d be 
surprised, but you seem almost 
shocked. 

Tom: Yes, shocked, and delighted. We 
didn’t expect — 

Ruta: Well, we tried to call you long 
distance this afternoon but nobody 
answered. 

Tom: Jane, weren’t you at home? 

Jane: Why — uh — 

Part: Oh, I'll bet you were all out 
shopping. 

JANE: No— I mean — yes. Oh, look at 
our grandson. (She pulls back the 
blanket a little.) He’s sleeping so 
peacefully. Tom, how he’s grown. 
(Tom comes over and sticks out his 
finger at baby.) 

Puiu: Sure, he’s grown. He’s a big boy 
now. That’s why we decided to 
come. Wanted Phil, Jr., to have his 
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first Christmas right in the old 
Evans tradition. Nobody can do it 
up like you folks. 

RutH: Your Christmases are so won- 
derful that at the last minute we 









beginning to notice everything now. 
Tom: What’s that? Notice? At five 
months? 
Patt: Oh, he’s a very remarkable 
child. You’ll see. Why, I’ll bet he’ll 
remember this Christmas all his life. 




















































































































































he | Tom: So will I. 
ut- | JANE: Yes, indeed. We'll all remember 
28, this Christmas. 
in Puit: Well, then, we’d better get 
nd started. Why, you folks are even 
later than usual. Where’s the tree? 
xer | + Tom: Why — uh — Phil, my boy — 
there’s something I guess I ought to 
ry tell you. 
JANE (Cutting him off): Tom. We are 
be late, Phil, but at least we’ve got the 
ost holly up. Johnnie brought the holly. 
Puiu: Johnnie? Is that guy here? Do 
We I want to see him! It’s been six 
months if it’s a day. 
ong | Tom: He brought a friend from school 
ody with him. 
Ruts: I suppose we ought to get the 
baby to bed, Phil. 
Pui: That’s right, so he’ll be bright 
out and happy for his merry Christmas. 
(The door opens off and you hear an 
k at excited voice.) 
. the | Irene (Off, calling): Mother, Dad! 
Zz 80 Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
own. mas! 
t his, Tom (He jumps): Good gracious. 
JANE: It’s Irene! 
boy} Pui: Well—another bad penny. 
d to (IRENE, the daughter of the family, 
re his enters. She is attractive, brisk and 











couldn’t stay away. And the baby is - 


full of energy. She carries a suitcase 
and wears hat and coat.) 

IRENE (Setting down suitcase): Hi, 
everyone. The door wasn’t locked so 
I came right in. (Turning to door) 
Come in, Marie — come in — don’t 
be afraid, darling. (Martz, a little 
girl about eight years old, enters 
shyly. She is dark and foreign-look- 
ing, wears beret and coat and hangs 
onto IRENE’s hand as the others rush 
over to greet IRENE.) 

JANE (Kissing her): Irene, my dear! 

Pui: Rene, old girl! 

Tom: Well — well — well! 

IRENE: At the last minute I just 
couldn’t stand it. I had to come 
home. I should have let you know 
but it was such a rush and I knew 
you’d be here, and everything would 
be perfect. That’s why I brought 
Marie. 

Tom: Marie? 

IRENE: This is my family, Marie. 
(MaRIE curtseys.) 

Marie: Comment allez-vous? I mean 
—’ow do you do? (JANE and Tom 
look at one another.) 

IRENE: Marie was — was orphaned be- 
cause of the war. She’s one of the 
children from France. 

Ruts (Feeling sorry): Oh. 

IRENE: And she’s never seen an 
American Christmas so I wanted her 
to see the best. 

Pui: The very best. This is the place. 

IRENE: Oh, Phil, let’s see my nephew. 
(Looking at baby) Look at the baby, 
Marie. 

Marte (Smiling): Oh, he is so — ’ow 
you say — cute! (Looking around) 
And where is the great tree you tell 
me about — that she will be lit up? 





IRENE: Wouldn’t you know? You're 
later than ever, Mother. I’ll bet 
you’ve been working like mad all 
day with presents. 

Marie: Will the tree be beeg like the 
ones outside? 

IRENE: I showed her your evergreens, 
Dad. That balsam you’ve been 
nursing along all these years is really 
something. Oh, the yard’s so beauti- 
ful. It’s beginning to snow. 

Ruta: A white Christmas! How won- 
derful. 

Pui: Well, we'd better get upstairs. 
You take the baby, Ruth. (Rpts 
takes the baby.) I'll get our bags. 
(He goes off right.) 

Jane (To Ruts): You and Phil and 
baby can take the guest room, Ruth. 

IRENE: Marie can bunk with me in my 
old room. 

Pui (Re-entering with two suitcases and 
a couple of big wreaths): Here, Mom, 
we picked up a couple of wreaths for 
you. (He puts them on a table.) And I 
left some presents in the hall. Will 
you get ’em, Dad? 

JANE (Starting left): Vl take you all 
up. 

IRENE (Picking up her suttcase and 
taking Martr’s hand): Nonsense. 
You and Dad have plenty to do. As 
though we didn’t know our way in 
this house. We'll be down in a min- 
ute to pitch in. (They all start toward 
left.) 

JANE: Well, if you’re sure you'll find 
everything. 

Paix: Of course. 

Tom: There is a great deal to do. 
(IRENE, Marie, Paw and Ruta go 
off left.) 

JANE (Turning on Tom): Great deal to 








do. You know there’s nothing to do. 

Nothing. 

Tom: I tried to tell them. I tried to tell 
Phil, and you cut me off. 

JANE: But I couldn’t bear it. The 
children came home expecting Christ- 
mas as usual. 

Tom: Well, it wasn’t as usual. We 
were going to relax — relax — that’s 
funny. Well, at least I can get those 
presents in from the hall. (He goes 
out right and re-enters with some 
packages, dumping them on floor.) 

JANE: Tom, that’s no help, dumping 
presents all over the floor — no tree 
to put them under. (She starts to 
cry.) 

Tom: Jane, dear, please, don’t cry. 

JANE: But you sound as though you’re 
almost sorry that the children came 
home. 

Tom: Of course I’m not sorry, but I 
don’t know what to do any more 
than you do. 

JANE: Tom, what are we going to do? 
We've got to do something and 
quick. 

Tom: Tell them —that’s the only 
thing. 

JANE: No. Especially not when we’ve 
waited this long. Oh, if only we 
could find Hetty. 

Tom: How can we find her if she went 
to a movie? 

JANE: Well, she probably went to the 
Tivoli near here. You could go over 
and look. 

Tom: Jane, what do you expect me to 
do? Go stumbling around in a 
darkened theater peering into 
people’s faces? 

JANE: No, but maybe you could have 

her paged — ask one of the ushers. 
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Tom: Jane! 
formance? 
crazy. 

JANE: Oh, I know — it’s ridiculous, but 
I just thought — Hetty might figure 
some way. 

Tom: There is no way. (MARIE appears 
in doorway left. She has removed her 
coat but still wears beret and she carries 
a woolen sock in one hand and a long 
nylon in the other.) Oh. (Putting on 
a brighter look) Uh — hello, my 
dear — come in — come in. 

Marie: Pardonez-moi, but Miss Irene 
— she say — (Holding up the stock- 
ings) here are the — here are les bas. 

JANE: Les bas — the stockings — yes, 
of course. 

Marie (Smiling): We were unpacking 
and she say to bring them queeck 
before it is too late for Mr. St. 
Nicholas. This is mine — and this — 
she is Miss Irene’s. 

JANE: Of course. We'll hang them 
right up on the mantel. (Tom goes 
to desk and gets some thumb tacks.) 

Tom: Yes, yes, I’ve got some tacks. 
Now — (Taking socks) here, young 
lady, we'll put them right up. (He 
pins them on the mantel. Marie 
watches and then leans over and looks 
up the chimney.) 

MaRIeE (Worriedly): It is not very beeg. 

Tom: No — no, it’s not, but it’s big 
enough. Santa will get down it all 
right. 

Marie: He will? And he will fill les 
bas — he will fill the stock-ings way 
up to the top like Miss Irene say? 

JANE: Fill them? Oh, of course he'll 
fill them, darling. 

Tom: Yes — yes, of course. 

Marte: Oh, it is so exciting! (She runs 


Interrupt the whole per- 
They’d think I was 





off left all smiles. There is a pause. 
Then JANE goes over to fireplace and 
peers up the chimney.) 

Tom: Jane — Jane, what in the world 
are you doing? 

JANE (Straightening up and making a 
little face): I don’t see Santa Claus. 
Tom: Jane, how in the world can you 

joke at a time like this? 

JANE: I know. That poor little girl. 

Tom: She’s expecting a real Christmas. 

JANE: Tom, wait a minute. We've got 
some things for her. I just re- 
membered. 

Tom: What’s that? 

JANE: I didn’t want to tell you before 
but I went shopping this afternoon. 

Tom: You went shopping? 

JANE: Yes — and that picture in the 
newspaper —I think I recognized 
myself in the crowd. I was afraid 
you would, too. 

Tom: Jane, but why in the world — 
(Breaking off) So that’s where you 
were when Phil tried to call. 

JANE: Yes, and I suppose Hetty was 
out, too. 

Tom: Jane, you wanted a Christmas all 
the time. 

JANE: No, it wasn’t that exactly, but at 
the last minute I just couldn’t bear 
not to get anything so I bought some 
toys. I thought I could send them to 
the Children’s Hospital later. 

Tom: Well, of all things. 

JANE: There’s a doll and several toys 
the little girl will like. Oh, but that 
doesn’t help the rest of the situation, 
does it? (The doorbell rings.) 

Tom: Now, who — 

JANE: I don’t know. 

Tom: Well, it can’t be any more of the 
children. They’re all here. I'll go 





see. (He hurries off right. JANE looks 

around nervously, takes out a few 

more Christmas cards from the desk 
drawer and puts them on mantel, then 
backs away and looks at them sadly. 

She leaves desk drawer open. Tom 

re-enters bearing an armful of pack- 

ages all wrapped in the same kind of 

Christmas paper.) Jane, it’s presents 

from Redfields Store. 

JANE: From Redfields? But who — 

Tom: All wrapped for Christmas and 
everything. Here’s one marked with 
your name — and Phil and Irene 
and Hetty — 

Jane: Tom, but how — 

Tom: I — I think I know what’s hap- 
pened. You see, every year I’ve had 
a standing order for the personal 
shopper there to get my stuff. 

JANE: Tom Evans! 

Tom: Yes, you see? And I forgot to 
cancel it or anything so I guess they 
just went ahead as usual. 

JANE: Tom Evans, after all the fuss 
you’ve made every year about how 
hard it was to shop and how your 
feet hurt and here someone else did 
it all for you. It was all cut and 
dried. 

Tom: Well, you always liked the stuff. 
And I still had to shop. You were 
always sending me out on last min- 
ute errands. 

JANE (Looking at one big package with a 

woman’s natural curiosity): Oh, I 

wonder what’s in mine. 


Tom: I don’t even know. I tell ’em to 


pick out something they think you'll 
all like. They’ve got your ages. 

JANE: Tom Evans, you told Redfields 
Store how old I was? 
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Tom: Well — 

JANE: The very idea. If this isn’t — 

Tom: Now, wait a minute. It’s a help, 
isn’t it? At least we’ve got some 
presents. 

JANE: Yes, so we have — but, oh dear. 
There’s still no food—no tree — 
(JOHNNIE enters left carrying several 
cardboard cartons. He has removed 
his heavy jacket and wears slacks and 
T shirt.) 

JOHNNIE: Well, I found the decora- 
tions, and here’s the stand for the 
tree. (He puts metal stand down at 
stage center.) 

JANE: The stand — 

Tom: The stand — yes, of course, the 
stand. Now all we need is the tree. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, where is it, in the 
garage? I’ll go get it. 

Tom: No — no, wait. I’ll — I’ll get it. 


(But he just stands, looking be- 
wildered.) 
JOHNNIE: O.K. (Taking stand and 


turning upstage left) Where’ll we put 
it, Mom? Up this corner — the 
same old place? 

JANE (Turning): Why, yes, Johnnie. I 
think that’ll be very nice. 

JOHNNIE: Well, we'll move this chair 
a little. (He shifts chair downstage a 
little and motions toward lamp up- 
stage.) Mom, can you move that 
lamp? (They are busy up in the 
corner. Suddenly Tom goes quickly 
to desk, and with his back to others 
fishes out the scout axe and tucks it 
under his coat. Putting one hand in 
his coat pocket he holds axe out of 
sight. He starts for door right as JANE 
turns and sees him.) 

JANE: Tom, where are you going? 

Tom (Partly turning): Why, to get the 
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tree of course. 

JANE (Startled): What’s that? (Cover- 
ing up) Oh, the tree — well, it’s 
about time. (Tom exits right.) 

JOHNNIE (Digging through cartons which 
he has piled on chairs and tables, and 
pulling out Christmas tree decora- 
tions): See, Mom, here are the balls, 
and the tinsel. Boy, this stuff cer- 
tainly brings back memories. (Now 
he pulls out a small angel.) And 
here’s the angel for the top of the 
tree — how long have we had her? 

JANE: Ever since you were a baby. 

JOHNNIE: Boy, she wears well, doesn’t 
she? (He is still digging through.) 

JANE: Yes, dear, but do you need to 
spread everything about? 

JOHNNIE: Well, I’m looking for the 
lights. They don’t seem to be here. 

JANE: That’s funny. 

JOHNNIE (Digging through last box): 
This is the last box. They’re not in 
here. 

JANE: Oh, I remember now. There 
wasn’t room in the boxes. Hetty 
wrapped them in brown paper. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, well then we’ll find them. 
(He starts left.) Say, where is Hetty? 
She’s not in the kitchen. 

JANE: Oh — well — she — she must 
have gone out for some last minute 
things. 

JOHNNIE: I’m certainly anxious to see 
that old girl. She’s been part of 
Christmas as long as I can remem- 
ber. (He goes out left.) 

JANE: Part of Christmas — oh dear. 
(She desperately goes to drawer and 
takes out a few more Christmas cards 
and stand them on the mantel and then 
steps back, shaking her head and sur- 
veying them. You hear Tom stamp- 


ing feet off and then he enters dragging 
a Christmas tree after him.) Tom — 
Tom — a tree! 

Tom: Yes, my dear. Let it never be 
said that the Evanses had a Christ- 
mas without a Christmas tree. 

JANE: But it — it’s a miracle. Where 
did you get it? 

Tom (Holding up axe): Jane, I cannot 


tell a lie. I did it with my little 
hatchet. 
JANE: Tom . . . George Washington 


Santa Claus. (Looking at tree) Tom, 
it’s your favorite balsam. 

Tom: Well, my dear, balsams are the 
best. The needles don’t drop off. 
(He takes the tree over and places it in 
the stand.) 

JANE: Oh, Tom, it’s beautiful — 
beautiful! (You hear a sniff or two 
off left and sound of crying.) 

Tom: Jane, what’s that? 

JANE: Someone crying — it sounds 
like — (Herry enters left wearing 
coat and a scarf around her head and 
carrying a large, paper wrapped 
package. She has her face buried in a 
handkerchief and is crying loudly. 
JANE rushes to her.) Hetty — Hetty 
— oh, I’m so glad to see you. 

Tom (Rushing to her and taking her 
other arm. They draw her downstage 
between them. They are facing the 
audience): Hetty, where have you 
been? 

JANE: What’s the matter? (Herry 
sniffs.) 

Tom: Here, let me take your package. 

Herty: Thank you, sir. (Tom takes the 
package and holds it in front of him 
with both hands, staggering a little 
under the weight.) 

JANE: Now, what’s wrong? 














Herry: I — I went to a movie, like you 
said. 

JANE: Oh dear, was it a sad movie? 

Herry: No, Ma’am — that is, I don’t 
know. 

Tom: But then what — 

Herry: Well, you see, I’d hardly got 
set down near the front where I like 
to sit because of my eyes, sir, when 
the manager came. 

JANE: What? 

Herry: Yes, Ma’am. (Still sniffing) 
He said the ticket I’d bought on the 
way in was the winning number — 
and he handed me that. (She points 
to package and starts crying harder.) 

JANE: Don’t cry, Hetty. 

Hetty: Oh, but Ma’am, I never won 
anything before in my life and now 
when I have no use for it — 

Tom: Now — now, Hetty, it can’t be 
as bad as all that. What’s in the 
package? (Lifting it up and down) 
It weighs a ton. 

Hetty: Not a ton, sir. (Crying) Fifty- 
four pounds. 

Tom: Fifty-four pounds of what? 

Herrty: Turkey, sir. With giblets. 

JANE: Turkey? (Joyfully) Oh, Hetty — 
Hetty — 

Herry: Isn’t it sad, Ma’am, when 
we're having a quiet Christmas? 
JANE: But we're not. Look. (She 
twists Herry around so that she can 
see the disordered room and the tree.) 

Herry: A Christmas tree. 

Tom: Yes, the children are home. 

Herty: The children? 

JaNeE: Yes — all of them. And a friend 
of Johnnie’s, and Irene’s brought a 
little French girl. 

Hetty: Oh, Ma’am, isn’t it wonderful! 

I'll get right at that turkey — and 








I’ll make mince pies. I’ll get every- 
thing done if I have to stay up all 
night. 

Tom: Hooray! (Going to Herry) Merry 
Christmas, Hetty. 

JANE: But Hetty, I told you not to 
order — have we got anything to 
make pies with? 

Herry: Oh. No, Ma’am. 

JANE: And what about vegetables and 
fruit, and candy and nuts for the 
stockings and oh — everything. 

Tom: Probably some of the stores are 
still open. 

JANE: Not the grocery stores, Tom. 

Herry: Mr. Regan’s store will open, 
Ma’am. 

JANE: But there was a sign on it, 
Hetty, that he was closed at six 
o’clock. 

Hetty: Yes, but let me use the phone. 
(She crosses right and goes to phone.) 

JANE: But Hetty, what — (Herry is 
dialing a number.) 

Herry: Just wait and see, Ma’am. 
(There is a slight pause. Herry 
speaks sweetly into phone.) Hello, is 
this Charlie? This is Hetty... . 
Isn’t it a beautiful Christmas Eve 
with the snow and all? (JANE and 
Tom look at one another.) Well, I 
just thought I’d like to hear your 
voice. . . . Oh, and there was some- 
thing else. I forgot one or two 
things for the Christmas cooking, 
and I thought maybe — (Pause) 
Would you, Charlie? Would you 
really open the store? Why, that 
would be just wonderful of you. I'll 
meet you there with my list and we 

can have a little ride back in the 

truck. All right — in about half an 
hour. .. . Don’t thank me, Charlie — 
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a Merry Christmas to you. (She 
hangs up all smiles. JANE and Tom 
rush to her.) 

JANE: Hetty, Hetty — you’re wonder- 
ful! 

Herty: And now give me that turkey, 
sir. I’ll get it in the kitchen before 
the children find out we just came by 
it. (She takes package from Tom and 
hurries off left.) 

JANE (Elated): Oh, Tom. (She picks 
up a long paper chain and a piece of 
tinsel and tosses them onto the tree, 
letting them dangle wherever they 
land.) 

Tom: We’re off! Who wants a quiet 
Christmas? (Out of a box he picks a 
toy tin horn and blows a loud squawk 
on tt. Then he goes to JANE, puts 
arms around her and dances her 
about in a step or two.) Jane, let’s al- 
ways have a Christmas. 

Jane: Of course, darling. Here, all 
these years we’ve thought we were 
just doing it for the children. 

Tom: Well, we were. I guess we're all 
children when it comes to Christ- 
mas. (Pur enters followed by Ruta. 
He is carrying a small stepladder and 
is in his shirt sleeves. Rutu has re- 
moved coat and hat.) 

Puiu: Here we are, all ready to help. 
The baby’s asleep, and I brought 
the ladder from the kitchen. Hetty 
said we'd be needing it. 

JANE: Oh, you saw Hetty? 

Ruta: Yes, we all did. Johnnie’s hav- 
ing a reunion in the kitchen right 
now. Hetty’s getting as bad as the 
rest of you. She hasn’t even started 
on the turkey. 

Tom: Oh, don’t you worry about 

Hetty. She’ll get things done. 


Pui.: What a bird that is she’s got out 
there. (He sets ladder near tree, and 
gets up on tt.) Come on, Ruth, let’s 
get going on this tree. (IRENE enters 
with an armful of packages and some 
mistletoe, followed by Marie who 
carries an assortment of stockings, 
both men’s and women’s. IRENE has 
removed her hat and coat and MARIE 
no longer wears her beret.) 

IRENE (She slides her packages under 
tree and then holds up mistletoe): 
Mom, here’s some mistletoe. I had 
it in my bag. Shall I hang it over 
the door as usual? 

JANE: Yes. 

Tom: There are thumb tacks on the 
desk. (IRENE gets tacks from desk, 
then pulls a chair out, places it near 
door right and gets up on it.) 

Marie (Holding up stockings): Look, 
everyone upstairs— they give me 
their stock-ings — to hang on the 
mantel. 

Tom: You'll need tacks too, Marie. 

Marie (She nods): Oui. (She stands 
looking around wide-eyed. Then with 
arms outstretched looking at tree.) Oh, 
she is here —she is here! Did St. 
Nicholas bring her? 

JANE: Yes, dear, he did. (She looks at 
Tom and smiles and he smiles back 
and pretends to pull at a long white 
beard.) 

Marie: She is beautiful — just like the 
ones we see outside. 

Tom: Yes, isn’t she? 

JOHNNIE (Enters singing with Br 
who is still offstage to tune of “Here 

Comes the Bride’): Here come the 

lights — here come the lights — 

tangled up as us-u-al — here come 
the lights! (JoHNnige backs in with 














his head and shoulders and stringing 
out from him through the door. As he 
backs on stage, Biri follows tangled 
up on the other end of the lights. They 
stop stage center and everyone laughs. 
JOHNNIE and BiLu continue to un- 
tangle lights till end. Everyone is busy 
doing something. JANE gets last of 
cards out of drawer and is happily 
putting them on mantel, Tom is pick- 
ing up presents and putting them un- 
der tree and Marte has taken tacks 
from desk and is pinning socks on 
mantel.) 

Pui: What are you two doing? Play- 
ing cowboy? 

JOHNNIE: Don’t be silly. You should 
have seen ’em when we started. 

Bitt: They’re practically untangled 
now. (Herry enters left wearing coat 
and a very fancy hat with fruit and 
flowers on it. She has a sheet of paper 
at least a yard long and is checking the 
top of it with a pencil as she hurries 
directly across stage. IRENE steps 
down from chair to let her pass.) 

IRENE: Why, Hetty, where are you 
going? 

Herry (Turning): Just a few last min- 
ute things to get at Mr. Regan’s 
store. (She holds up the list, tosses her 
head, smiles and off she goes. IRENE 
gets back up on chair and they all 

laugh. Tom turns on the radio.) 


Christmas tree lights wound around Tom: I know what we need. Some 


Christmas music. (They are all busy 
with their various tasks. “Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem” comes from the 
radio. After a moment they all stop 
and listen. Note: The volume of the 
music can be controlled backstage and 
after they listen for a moment it can be 
turned low so that it will not interfere 
with the lines, then up and full again 
at end.) 

IRENE: Isn’t that beautiful? 

Marie: I am so happy I will cry. 

Ruts (Catching Putw’s hand): Oh, 
Phil. 

Puiu: Merry Christmas, Ruth. 

JOHNNIE: There — there’s something 
about Christmas that kind of gets 
you, isn’t there? 

Bru: I'll say. 

JANE: It’s so — so peaceful, isn’t it, 
Tom? (She comes nearer to him.) 

JOHNNIE: What’s that, Mom? With all 
this commotion we’re making? 

JANE: Peace doesn’t mean just being 
quiet, darling. It’s the way you feel 
inside. 

Tom: That’s right, and with all you 
here — 

Jane: And Christmas, well, we’re at 
peace with the world. 


Tom: Yes. Merry Christmas, every- 
one. 
Au: Merry Christmas! 


THE END 














The Star in the Window 


by Edrie Pendleton 
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Sure, I know they are beautiful for 
fifty cents. Yes, just like it. You 
come in, then. Goodbye. (He hangs 
up, sits in rocking chair again and 
takes up his book. Mama, Orro’s 
wife, an elderly little woman, enters 
left. She goes straight to the cash 
register, pushes one of the keys and 


Time: Christmas Eve. 

Serrine: A small neighborhood shop in 
a large city. 

At Rise: Orro, an elderly little man, 


the drawer flies open. Orro looks up 
over his spectacles.) Ah, ha, Mama, 
this time I catch you. Spending 
more money for Christmas. 











is rocking comfortably in a rocking 
chair. He holds a book in his hands 
and wears heavy spectacles which he 
peers over and under by turns as he 
reads. The telephone rings. Orto 
takes no notice until it rings a second 
time. Then, without getting up, he 
puts his book on the counter, reaches 
for the telephone and unhooks the re- 
ceiver. (He has a light accent but it 
need not be distinguishable as any 
certain nationality.) 

Orro (Into telephone): Hello. Yah, 
Otto’s Novelty and Gift Shop. ... 
Christmas stars like hangs in my 
window? Wait a minute. (He puts 
phone down, rises and goes to table 
and rummages around among the 
Christmas tree ornaments; he picks up 
two or three tinsel stars, then puts 
them down again and returns to tele- 
phone.) Sure, we got lots of them. 
Fifty cents. .. . That’s all... . Yes, 
just like the one in the window... . 





Mama (She has a light accent too): The 
lucky piece for the Christmas pud- 
ding, Otto. I almost forgot. (She 
takes a coin out and shuts the register 
drawer.) And you should see Mr. 
Turkey. He is all stuffed and ready 
for the oven. 

Orro: Fine, Mama, fine. Tomorrow 
we have a big Christmas dinner. I 
stuff myself as usual. 

Mama: Ah, you talk a lot, Otto, but 
you'll give the best of it to those 
children who are coming. 

Orro: Did you get the presents 
wrapped for under the tree, Mama? 

Mama: Yes, and with their names on 
them. I am glad you thought of 
having Mrs. Spinelli and her child- 
ren, Papa. It gives us a chance for a 
happy Christmas. 

Orro: Sure, it works both ways. Poor 
woman. No husband — she couldn’t 
provide much. And we have all the 
fun. 





Mama: I hope we’ve got enough pres- 
ents for them, Otto. 

Orro: So what if we haven’t? After 
dinner if they look like they want 
more, bring them in the store here 
and say: little Mr. Spinellis, little 
Miss Spinellis, help yourselves. 

Mama (Laughing): Ah, my Otto. Such 
a business man you are. Everything 
in the store you would give away if I 
did not stop you. 

Ortro: Ho, a lot of stopping you do, 
Mama. How about the little girl 
who has five cents to buy a doll and 
you give her a quarter one? 

Mama: That was once, Papa. 

Orro: Once I caught you, you mean. 
But I guess you are right, Mama. I 
am not much of a business man. If I 
was, I’d have a great big store like 
Mr. Jones on the avenue. 

Mama (Thoughtfully): Yes, Otto, 
maybe you might have had a big 
store. 

Orro: You wish I had, Mama? You 
wish I’d been a — a go-getter? 

Mama: No, Otto. Mr. Jones has big 
business — the store of the Christ- 
mas spirit, they call it. But to me, 
it’s the wrong kind of spirit. Sell — 
sell — sell. Money — money — 
money. So commercial it is. I like 
our way better. 

Orro: But Mama, sometimes I worry. 
I don’t give you much. 

Mama (Laughing): How you talk, 
Otto. We have plenty to eat, a place 
to live in back of the store, and each 
other. What more could we want? 

Orrto: Nothing, for me. 

Mama: Then don’t talk foolish. Otto, 
it’s Christmas Eve. Cannot you 
close up soon? 





Orro: Not yet, Mama. People in this 
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neighborhood, they work late Christ- 
mas Eve. They might need last 
minute things. And a lady tele- 
phoned. She’s coming for a Christ- 
mas star. 

Mama: So? Then sure you must wait. 
I get back to my pudding. 

Orro (Nodding toward radio): Why 
don’t you take the radio back, 
Mama, and listen while you work? 

Mama: No, when I work, I work. 
Later on we listen. Besides, you like 
to listen to the news. 

Orro: No, not tonight, Mama. I 
read my book. Only pleasant things 
on Christmas Eve. (MAMA goes out 
left. Orro turns to his book again. 
Then the door from the street opens, the 
bell tinkles and a MAN enters. Orto 
keeps on reading his book. The Man 
stands for a moment as though expect- 
ing someone to wait on him and then 
moves a litile closer to Orro. He 
stands for another moment and then 
coughs. When Orro still takes no 
notice he speaks.) 

Man: Are you — are you the pro- 
prietor? 

Orro (Looking up): What’s that? Oh, 
yes, I’m the proprietor. Just make 
yourself at home — see what you 
want maybe. Then I wrap it up for 
you. (He goes back to his book.) 

Man (He can’t help smiling): But you 
see I know what I want. A star for 
my Christmas tree. There was one 
in your window. 

Orro (He puts down his book): A star — 
of course. You will excuse me but I 
get so interested in my book. Christ- 
mas stories it is, old legends. 

Man (Politely): Oh, yes. 























Orto (He starts for table upstage but 


stops halfway): 
legends? 

Man: Well, not lately. 

Otto: Most remarkable how those 
tales ever began. Now you take 
one, it comes from the old country — 
it goes way back. The animals all 
kneel on Chrismas Eve and say 
their prayers. 

Man: Yes, I believe I have heard that 
one but it never made much sense 
to me. 

Ortro: Not much sense maybe but 
somehow the story got started. 
There’s a lot we don’t know, I al- 
Ways say. 

Man: Yes, that’s very true — very 
true. But now about my star. 

Orro: That’s right, I talk too much. 
(He goes to table and rummages about, 
looking for star.) Ah, here we are. 
(He holds up a tinsel star.) Yah, 
that’s a nice star for fifty cents. 

Man: Yes, very nice — but that isn’t 
the one. 

Orro: No? 

Man: No. Late last night you had it 
in the window. 

Orro: Sure, it’s still there, just like 
this one. 

Man: I saw that one as I came in. But 
I mean the one that was there last 
night. I came past late and tried 
your door but you were closed. 

Orro: So? I’m sorry — but still it is 
the same star. 

Man: No, no. This is just an ordinary 
tinsel star. The one I saw must have 
been much more expensive. Made of 
crystal glass perhaps and lighted 
from the inside. It was beautiful. 

I’ve never seen anything like it. 


You have read 





Orro (He smiles and shakes his head): 
Crystal glass. No, my friend. Not 
in Otto’s little store. You see it 
somewhere else maybe. 

Man: It is possible but I was quite 
sure — of course I could have been 
mistaken. 

Orrto: Yah, that’s right — we all make 
mistakes. (The door at rightopens, the 
bell tinkles and Mrs. FLANAGAN 
enters. She carries a shabby purse. 
Orrto looks toward her and smiles.) 

Mrs. FLANAGAN: Good evening, Otto. 

Orro: Ah, Mrs. Flanagan, hello. I be 
with you in a minute. (She starts 
looking at some of the little Christmas 
trees. Orto turns toward MAN again.) 
Why not you try Mr. Jones’ big 
store on the avenue? Maybe that’s 
where you see the star. Everything 
they have. If anyone’s got a crystal 
star, you find it there. 

Man: I will try there. Thank you. (He 
starts for door, then turns back and 
picks up a package of Christmas tree 
lights from the table.) But while I’m 
here I might as well take a set of 
these Christmas tree lights. 

Orro: So? Good. I see if they work. 
(He takes lights from MAN, goes back 
of counter and plugs in lights. They 
all light.) 

Man (Handing him money): Fine. 
(Orto rings sale up on cash register 
and gives MAN some change and his 
package of lights.) 

Orro: Thank you, sir. 
Christmas to you. 

Man: Thank you — and the same to 
you. (He goes out right.) 

Ortro (Going to Mrs. FLANAGAN): So, 
Mrs. Flanagan, it looks like we want 
a Christmas tree for the little ones. 


And a merry 








Mrs. FLaANnaGan (She indicates the 
smaller trees): Yes, Otto, I thought 
maybe one of these. 

Orro: Such a little tree for such a big 
family? 

Mrs. FLANAGAN: I know, Otto. I’d 
like a big one but the big ones — 
well, the truth is, they’re so ex- 
pensive. 

Orro: Expensive — that’s not a nice 
word for Christmas. Too much we 
hear about the expense. 

Mrs. FianaGan (Laughing): Yes, 
Otto, but when it comes down to 
counting the pennies — 

Orro: Yes, of course that’s right, Mrs. 
Flanagan, but you know it’s a funny 
thing this year. The little trees cost 
more than the big ones. 

Mrs. FianaGan (Looking at him): 
What do you mean, Otto? 

Orro: Well, it’s just that — I guess so 
many people like the little ones to 
put on their tables — so it’s — well, 
what you call the law of supply and 
demand. Now, those little ones — 
two dollars — three dollars some, 
but you look here — (He takes her by 
the arm and leads her to the door down- 
stage right. He opens the door and 
points outside.) See that big one 
leaning against the lamp post? Too 
big— that kind a drug on the 
market — seventy-five cents. 

Mrs. FLANAGAN: Why, it’s a beautiful 
tree, Otto. You mean I can have 
that for seventy-five cents? 

Orro: Sure, that’s the price. 

Mrs. FLANAGAN (She fishes into her 
purse and takes out some coins which 
she hands to him): The children will 
love it. Otto, you’re a fraud. 

Orro: Now, is that nice to say? (He 
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goes to cash register and rings up 

money.) 

Mrs. FLANAGAN: But God bless you, 
Otto, and a Merry Christmas to you. 
(She starts out.) 

Orro: Now, wait. We got string out- 
side. I tie it up for you so it’s better 
to carry. (He crosses right. The phone 
rings. Orto turns left, calling.) 
Mama — Mama! (MAma appears in 
doorway left.) 

Mama: Yes, Otto? 

Orro: The phone, Mama — I tie up 
Mrs. Flanagan’s Christmas tree. 
(Mrs. FLANAGAN and OrrTo go out 
right, and Mama goes to phone.) 

Mama (Into phone): Hello? Otto’s 
Novelty and Gift Shop. . . . Christ- 
mas stars? Yes, we have them. 
Made of tinsel — fifty cents. ... 
Big, bright, all lighted up? No, I’m 
afraid not, sir... . But you couldn’t 
have seen it, because we don’t have 
‘em. We never have ’em.... I’m 
sorry, sir. Goodbye. (She hangs up, 
and is about to go out left when the 
door opens, the bell tinkles and Papa 
enters with Mr. BAKER, a fall young 
man. Papa has hold of Mr. BaKksr’s 
arm, and they both are smiling.) 

Orro (As they enter): That’s fine — 
that’s fine — congratulations! Mama 
— Mama, here’s Mr. Baker — and 
what do you think? 

Mama: The baby has come. 

Mr. Baker: That’s right. I wanted to 
tell you and Otto. 

Orro: It’s a boy, Mama. 

Mama: A boy — and how is the little 
lady? How is your wife? 

Mr. Baker: Fine — fine and so happy. 

Orro: No wonder, a baby for Christ- 

mas. 
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Mama: And we are so happy for you. 

Orro: Yes, yes. Look at him, Mama — 
the picture of a proud papa, is he 
not? 

Mr. Baker: I suppose I am. You 
know, it’s funny. A new baby — 
when it happens to someone else, it 
seems just a common everyday oc- 
currence, but when it happens to 
you, why it’s — it’s like a miracle. 

Orro: Yah — yah — miracles, they are 
all around us, it seems to me, if we 
just look. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, that’s right. Miracles 
all around us. You know, Otto, 
that’s something of the idea I’m try- 
ing to get into my book. 

Orto: Ah, the writing will go well now. 

Mr. Baker: It’s already going well. 
When I got home from the hospital, 
I started right in on the last chapter. 

Orro: The last chapter, that is good. 
See, Mama, soon it will be published. 

Mama: And a best seller, I bet. 

Mr. Baker: Oh, I don’t know about 
that. Maybe no one will even want 
to publish it. 

Orro: But it is good. I know. The 
chapters you have brought me to 
read — they are like a fresh clean 
breeze in my head. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, you like it, Otto, but 
how many people see things the way 
you do? 

Orro: Oh, I think lots, if they just 
had the chance. Some of the modern 
new books — I try to read them but 
the authors, they dig so into the mud 
and mire, I say to Mama, I cannot 
read on. I feel I need a bath. 

Mama: Papa, how you talk. 

Mr. Baker: But Otto, the critics say 

life is like that. 


Orro: Yah — yah, there is much evil. 
Life is like that sometimes, but it 
need not be always if people would 
look up. Life, it could be — why, it 
could be a miracle. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, that’s it exactly — 
and the idea is clear in my mind but 
it’s so hard to get it in writing. I’ve 
finally decided to end my book with 
a Christmas scene. I thought I 
could bring out the idea in that way. 

Orro: Yah, yah, Christmas, the great- 
est miracle of all — does it not sound 
good, Mama? 

Mama: I should say. When it is pub- 
lished we put it in our window. 
Then we have some new books, 
Papa, instead of all these second- 
hand ones. (She gestures toward 
shelves of books.) 

Mr. Baker (Laughing): Hmm, the 
reason you have so many second- 
hand ones is because you’ve bought 
them from people like me. 

Mama: Oh, I did not mean, Mr. 
Baker — 

Mr. Baker: It’s all right. I’ve said to 
my wife during the last year we have 
eaten my books. 

Orro: So — I did not pay you much. 

Mr. Baker: More than they were 
worth sometimes. And to make it 
worse I still use them. In fact, I 
want to use one right now. Didn’t I 
sell you a book of legends, Otto? 

Orro: Sure, sure, you did. Only just 
now I was reading it. (He goes to 
counter and picks up book.) Here — 
here, you take it home again. 

Mr. Baker: No — no, I can look at it 
now. It won’t take but a minute to 
refresh my memory. I just thought 

if I could find an old Christmas 








legend that I could use in some way, 

it might help to dramatize my idea. 

Orro: Here — here, you sit down, you 
look. (He motions Mr. Baker to 
rocking chair and he sits down with 
the book.) There was one I was just 
reading — about the animals kneel- 
ing. 

Mr. Baker: No, no, I don’t think that 
would do. It seems to me there was 
one about a star. (His voice trails off 
as he starts looking through book.) 

Mama: Star? That reminds me, Papa. 
The phone call. It was a man about 
a star. He said he saw one in our 
window last night — big and bright 
— could he buy one like it, he said. 

Orro: That’s funny, Mama. Another 
man asked me the same thing. I 
tell him it must be Mr. Jones’ store. 
Mr. Jones, he always has something 
unusual in his window. 

Mr. Baker (Looking up): Here it is — 
the one I wanted. The Christmas 
Star. (Reading from book) There is 
an old, old legend, which has been 
told and retold for generations about 
the Christmas star. The villagers 
say a beautiful star like the one that 
led the wise men on the first Christ- 
mas is sometimes seen again. This 
star, like the first one, is really a 
band of angels and often they are 
heard singing, so that men may not 
forget the miracle of Christmas. 

Mama: Yes, Mr. Baker, but unless 

someone remembers, the star cannot 


come. 

Mr. Baker: That’s right. That’s what 
it says here. 

Orto (Surprised): You read the story, 
Mama? 

Mama: No, Otto, I heard it — I heard 








it when I was — oh, so little. (She 

holds her hand out to show how little.) 

Sitting on my Grandpapa’s knee. 

And he said it was true. 

Mr. Baker: You mean he saw the 
star? 

Mama: No, he didn’t. But when he 
was a boy it happened in a village 
not far away. Everyone was talking 
about the big bright star. It came 
at midnight and some said they 
heard angels singing. 

Mr. Baker: It’s the same story all 
right. Listen. (Reading from book 
again) The angels cannot draw near 
to the earth and cause the star to 
shine unless there be someone who 
has the true spirit of Christmas. The 
star must find a place to rest. And 
so, the villagers say, if the time 
should ever come when there is not 
one left who remembers the true 
meaning of Christmas, then dark- 
ness will come upon the earth and the 
star cannot shine. 

Orro: Hmmm. A beautiful story — is 
it not? 

Mr. Baker: And I think I can use it. 
It fits in with my idea — there’s a 
character in my book who can tell 
the legend. (The door opens, the bell 
tinkles and a well-dressed woman 
enters hurriedly. She looks about and 
then stands waiting.) 

Orro (To Mr. Baker): Yah, yah, it 
will be fine. I, too, see how you can 
use it. 

Woman (Somewhat impatiently): Could 
someone wait on me, please? 

Orro (Turning to her): Oh, I am sorry. 
Good evening. 

Woman: I telephoned about the star. 

Orro: Of course, I remember. 
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Woman: I hope you have some left. I 
notice it isn’t in the window. 

Orro: Oh, but sure — it’s still there — 
and we got lots more. (He goes to the 
table and picks up a tinsel star and 
holds it out to her.) 

Woman: No — no, that’s not the one. 

Orro: But my dear lady, you said like 
in the window. (He goes to the win- 
dow, pulls the curtain back and points 
it out.) See — the same thing. 

Woman (Crossly): Now, really, I don’t 
know what your idea is. We drove 
past here late last night and you had 
a beautiful star in the window. I 
phoned you just a little while ago 
and you assured me you had more of 
them. I’ve gone to a great deal of 
trouble to come down here and 
now you show me this tinsel thing. 

Orro: But Madam, this is all I have — 
it’s all I’ve ever had. 

Woman: A likely story. I suppose the 
others are all gone, but you told me 
you still had them. You thought if 
you got me in here, you could still 
make a sale. Well, you’re mistaken 
— badly mistaken. (She starts for 
the door.) 

Orro: I am sorry, Madam, but it’s you 
who are mistaken. 

Woman: It’s misrepresentation, that’s 
what it is. You ought to be reported 
to the Better Business Bureau! (She 
slams out.) 

Orto (Shrugging his shoulders but dis- 
turbed): Well, what do you think of 
that? 

Mama: How can she talk like that to 
you, Papa? Misrepresent? You who 
always lean over backwards the 
other way. 

Orro: Now, now, Mama, I guess she 





really thought I’d lied to her. 

Mr. Baker (Putting book down on 
counter, rising and coming toward 
them): But Otto, what’s this all 
about? 

Orro: I wish I knew. I am beginning 
to wonder. At first I think nothing 
of it but now — but now if people 
are going to think I’m trying to 
cheat them — 

Mr. Baker: Oh, that’s ridiculous, 
Otto. 

Mama: But Mr. Baker, so many 
people say they see a big bright star 
in our window last night and we 
never have such a thing. Papa 
thinks it maybe must be something 
in Mr. Jones’ window. 

Orro: Yah, yah, I’m sure that’s it — 
and people are just confused. 

Mr. Baker: But how could they con- 
fuse your little place with the Jones 
store? 

Orro: I don’t know — but Christmas 
time people rush around so — they 
don’t know where they see things. 
This sounds like something Mr. 
Jones would have, a big bright star, 
expensive, made of crystal glass 
maybe. 

Mr. Baker (Suddenly getting an idea): 
No, Otto, no! (There is a pause. 
Orro and Mama both look at Mr. 
Baker.) Not crystal glass — not 
crystal glass at all! 

Orto: What do you mean? 

Mr. Baker: Why, the legend we’ve 
just been reading — the Christmas 
star! 

Mama (Catching Mr. BakKEr’s excite- 

ment): Otto, do you think it could 

be — is it possible? Grandpapa told 
me — 











Orro (Laughing a little): No — no, 
Mama. (Then to Mr. Baker) Mr. 
Baker, you save that legend for your 
book. In Otto’s little store we have 
no such miracles. 

Mr. Baker: But why not? You’re the 
good people with the true Christmas 
spirit. It all fits. 

Orro: Hear him talk, Mama — no 
wonder he’s an author. Such 
imagination. 

Mama: Yes, Mr. Baker, I suppose 
Otto is right. Even if it could hap- 
pen it would not happen to us. 

Mr. Baker (Laughing a little too): 
Well, all right — but it was an idea. 

Orro: You save those bright ideas 
for your book. 

Mr. Baker (Laughing): All right, 
Otto, if you say so — and I guess I’d 
better be getting back to it. 

Orro: You sure you don’t need the 
book, Mr. Baker, about the legend? 

Mr. Baker: No — no, I’ll remember. 
(Starting for the door) And a very 
merry Christmas to you both. 

Orro: Merry Christmas to you. 

Mama: And you take from us a merry, 
merry Christmas to the little lady — 
and to the little boy too. 

Mr. Baker: Yes, I’ll certainly do that. 
Thank you and goodnight. (He goes 
out and the door closes.) 

Mama: Ah, that Mr. Baker, he is so 
nice. (She sighs.) 

Orro: Then why do you sigh about it, 
Mama? 

Mama: Did I, Otto? Perhaps I did. 
That woman — so unpleasant — it 
— well, it bothers me. Unpleasant 
things should not happen on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Orro: Now, Mama, you are not going 





to let all this foolish business upset 

our Christmas. 

Mama: Of course, it 7s foolish. I know 
that. 

Orro: It’s just all a mistake, Mama. 
We forget about the star we don’t 
have. 

Mama: You are right. And I’ve still 
got work to do, Papa. (She starts 
left.) Cannot you close up soon? It’s 
almost midnight. 

Orro: So? Then maybe I can. (The 
door opens, the bell tinkles and Mr. 
JONES, a well dressed middle-aged 
gentleman enters. Mama stops, as he 
comes in, and stands near the counter.) 

Mr. Jones: Good evening — good eve- 
ning — Merry Christmas — Merry 
Christmas. 

Orro: Merry Christmas to you, sir. 
Mr. Jones: What’s that? Oh, yes, 
yes, of course, Merry Christmas. 
Mama: Thank you very much, sir, and 

Merry Christmas. 

Mr. Jones: Yes, yes, Merry Christ- 
mas — Merry Christmas — Merry 
Chris — well, thank goodness, it’s 
almost over. 

Orto: Over? What’s almost over? 

Mr. Jones: Christmas — all this 
Merry Christmas stuff. I’m Jones 
from the store on the avenue — spirit 
of Christmas, all that sort of thing. 
Merry Christmas — Merry Christ- 
mas, we’ve been saying it with every 
sale — with every phone call — 

Orro (Very surprised): You’re — 
you’re Mr. Jones? 

Mama: Mr. Jones from the big store? 

Mr. Jones: Yes, yes, been trying to 

get down here all evening. But it’s 

been so hectic. Christmas is such a 

battle. 
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Orro: A battle, Mr. Jones? 

Mama: We don’t think it’s a battle. 

Mr. Jones: No — no, you wouldn’t — 
little place like this. But with me it’s 
different. Terrific overhead — have 
to keep pushing the clerks — telling 
them to sell. Got to build up good 
will. And that’s why I’m here. 

Orro: But Mr. Jones, I don’t know 
what — 

Mr. Joneses: Let’s get right down to 
business. I’m here to make you an 
offer. 

Orro: An offer? An offer for what? I 
don’t understand. 

Mr. Jones: Oh, yes, you do. This 
thingumbob you’ve had in the 
window. 

Mama: Papa — you hear what he’s 
saying? 

Mr. Jones: People are talking about 
it — never saw such a real looking 
star, they say — so bright and 
shining. 

Orro: Yes, Mr. Jones, that’s what they 
tell me too. 

Mr. Jones: Well, where is it? Why 
haven’t you got it in the window 
now? 

Orro: But I — I haven’t changed my 
window. People have asked about a 
star. We thought all along it must 
be something you had. 

Mr. Jones: No — no, I’ve nothing of 
the sort. Why, they tell me this 
star of yours is brighter than any 
light they’ve ever seen. 

Orro: But Mr. Jones, I tell you — all 
right, I show you. (He goes to window 
and pulls the curtain back.) I have 
never had any other star in my 
window but this. See? Just a tinsel 
star. 


Mr. Jones: Yes — yes, I see. (He pulls 
out a fat wallet.) That’s all that’s 
there now. But later on you’ll put 
that other one in. You’ve got some 
unusual lighting effect or something 
that I don’t know about. 

Orro: No — no. 

Mr. Jones: Look, Otto, I don’t know 
what your game is, but I could use 
this star of yours. Christmas is over 
for you as far as selling is concerned, 
but next week we have bargain sales, 
I need something to get the people 
in. Why, if I could have that star of 
yours in my window during the rest 
of the holidays, starting tonight, it 
would be worth — (He pulls out 
some money.) five hundred dollars. 
(Orro just stands speechless. Mr. 
Jones pulls out some more money.) 
Six hundred — seven hundred — 

Orro: Mr. Jones, please — I don’t 
understand. It’s like we don’t speak 
the same language. You keep your 
money. I have nothing to sell for 
that much. 

Mr. Jones: You have the star. 

Mama: Mr. Jones, we have told you 
the truth. We have no star. 

Mr. Jones: A thousand dollars — how 
about it? 

Orro: Mr. Jones, if I wanted to sell, 
you could buy my whole store for 
that. (Mr. Jones stands looking at 
him for a moment.) That is all I can 
say, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: All right, if you’re going to 
be stubborn about it, I guess there’s 
no use my wasting any more time 
here. I still can’t understand you. 
I offer you all this money — 

Orro: But Mr. Jones, I have told 
you — 
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Mr. Jones (Giving up): Yes — yes — 
well, I’ll be going. (He turns toward 
door.) 

Orrto: I am sorry, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: You’re sorry! What about 
me? Wasting my time when I’m all 
tired out. So many headaches — 
working late every night — now go 
home and my wife will expect me to 
be bright and cheerful. Tomorrow 
too — big family dinner. Christmas 
— I’m glad it’s almost over! (He 
goes out slamming the door behind 
him.) 

Orro: Imagine. Glad Christmas is al- 
most over. Such a thing to say, 
Mama. 

Mama: Poor Mr. Jones. Papa, I feel 
so sorry for him. He has the store of 
the Christmas spirit, but he misses 
all the real Christmas. 

Orro: Yes — yes. (Sighing) Mama, 
all this business about the star — I 
wish I knew. I just don’t know what 
to think. 

Mama: Now, now, my Otto, I was up- 
set before but I made up my mind 
not to be. We just forget about all 
this, like you say. 

Orro: You are right, Mama. 

Mama: It’s all just some mistake. 

Orro: But what kind of a mistake? It 
is all so strange — ahh, well, come, 
Mama. We enjoy our Christmas. 

Mama: That’s right, Otto. I see if 
there’s a little Christmas music on 
the radio while you close up. 

Orro: Yah, Mama, that will be nice. 
(Mama goes to radio and turns it on. 
In a few seconds a carol is heard 
softly. It is “Come All Ye Faithful” 

and if done from a recording, it should 

be timed so that the final chorus starts 


just as Orro says: ‘Brighter — and 
brighter” near end of play. Orro has 
taken a cloth from behind counter and 
covers the table at center, then goes to 
door and locks it.) Now, Mama, we 
turn off the lights and have a Merry 
Christmas. (He pushes a light 
switch near the front door and all on- 
stage lights go off. There is enough 
light coming from the door to the living 
quarters left so that outlines of things 
on the stage can be seen. And there is 
a ray of light from above the window 
curtains which strikes the tilted mirror 
on the right end of high shelves. The 
mirror is tilted so that the ray might 
conceivably be reflected back toward 
the window. Orro notices the ray of 
light.) Mama — Mama, look, the 
mirror. (He points at it.) 

Mama: What is it, Otto? 

Orto: See how the light shines in the 
mirror. 

Mama: So? It’s from the street lamp 
outside. 

Orro: But don’t you see, Mama — 
that’s it maybe. I think we have 
solved the mystery. (He goes to the 
curtains, parts them a little and looks 
through in between them.) Come, 
Mama, look. (She crosses over and 
looks too. As Orro looks, he points 
back over his shoulder toward the 
mirror.) See, the light from the 
mirror up there, it comes back and 
strikes our tinsel star. With all the 
other lights out, it makes it shine 
and sparkle. 

Mama: So it does, Papa — but not so 
much as people say. 

Orro (Letting curtains fall back): No, 

not so much maybe. (They come 

away from window.) But that’s it, 
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Mama — that must be it. It shines that’s right. I pulled the plug out to 


some and people imagine the rest. try some Christmas tree lights and 

You see, at Christmas time, peoplé’s forgot to put it back. 

eyes are ready for miracles, because Mama: But Papa, Papa — the music— 

long ago on the first Christmas hap- we hear the music. 

pened the greatest miracle of all. Orro: So — we hear — (Then realizing) 
Mama: Yes, Papa, you are right. but how — listen, they still sing. 
Orto: Well, Mama, so that was it all (The voices are louder now. Mama 

the time. goes to Orro at stage center and speaks 
Mama: Yes, Papa, and wait till we tell in an awed voice.) 

Mr. Baker with all his talk about the Mama: And Otto, look — the window 

legend. (She stops.)) Papa, listen, — the light! (The light behind cur- 

the singing — it’s beautiful — al- tains is gradually getting brighter as 

most like angel voices. the music swells.) 


Orro: Let’s take the radio in the other Orro: The light — it’s a bright light, 
room, Mama. We'll be closed to- Mama. (He puts his arm around her 
morrow and we’ll want to listen to shoulders and they stand facing right 
the carols. and looking up at light above window 

Mama: Yes, Papa, I get it. (She goes to curtains. Mama is downstage from 
counter and leans down.) I discon- Orro.) And getting brighter — and 
nect it — (She rises, holding up the brighter — and brighter. (They 
end of cord from radio.) Papa— Papa! stand quietly looking up as the chorus 


Orro: What’s the matter? swells to the end of song and the cur- 
Mama: The radio — it was not con- tain falls.) 

nected, Papa. 
Orro (Not realizing for a moment): No, THE END 
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The 


Christmas Cowboy 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Jupy WINTERS 
Pee O’LEaRY 
Cur.y SmitTH 
Jor ELLIs 
Dr. Harris 
Miss BROOMELL, head nurse 
NursE PaGe 
Tony, a young patient 
OrHER CHILDREN 

Serrine: The sun porch of the Memory 
Lane Hospital for Children. 

Ar Rise: Jupy Winters and Prac 
O’Leary, members of the Helping 
Hand Club, are decorating the tree in 
preparation for the annual Christmas 
party. 

Jupy (Stepping back to inspect the 
tree): That’s about the best we can 
do, Peg. Let’s call it a day. How do 
you think it looks? 

Pec: It looks beautiful. I know the 
children will love it, especially when 
the lights go on. 

Jupy: If they do go on, you mean. I 
don’t trust that string of red ones. 
Prec: Curly promised to look at it 
when he comes back. He'll fix it. 
Jupy (Grimly) : He'll fix it all right, one 

way or another. That Texas Wonder 
is about as useful as a one-armed 
paper hanger. He’ll probably try to 
rope a steer with the extension cord 
if we leave it within reach. Every 
string, rope or cord more than two 


inches long is a lariat to that cow- 
puncher. 

Prec: Dear me! What’s poor Curly 
done now? I thought you were going 
to the Christmas Dance with him. 

Jupy: So does he. But I’m going to get 
two plaster casts for my legs before I 
go dancing with him again. Haven’t 
you heard? “He’s got spurs that 
jingle-jangle-jingle!”’ 

Pree (Laughing): Oh, Judy! You talk 
as if he’d be wearing his cowboy out- 
fit to the dance. 

Jupy: He’d wear it to Sunday school 
and church if he dared! That boy is 
the deepest-dyed-in-the-wool cow- 
boy that ever crossed the Delaware. 

Pee: You can’t expect him to talk and 
act like an Easterner right away. 
After all, he’s been here only a few 
weeks and he’s spent his entire life 
on a ranch. Give him time to get 
civilized, and accustomed to the big 
city. 

Jupy: He can have all the time in the 
world as far as I’m concerned. 

Pree: Don’t you really like him? 

Jupy: Well . . . sure, I like him. Who 
could help it? He’s so big and 
dumb . . . and kind of cute! But just 
the same, I haven’t decided about 
that dance. Anyhow, we have this 

party for the children before we can 
think of a dance. You know, I’m 
worried about the gifts. I don’t be- 




















lieve the girls rounded up as many 

things as last year. 

Prec: Oh, I don’t know. Mary Shaw 
got a darling doll bed, and Kathy 
Kerr brought in three sets of check- 
ers, a parchesi board and five sets of 
dominoes. And besides, Joe and 
Curly should bring back tons of 
stuff with Mr. Bartlett’s twenty-five 
dollars. 

Jupy: That’s what worries me. I’m 
afraid they’ll come back with tons of 
the wrong things. Peg, we should 
never have let Curly loose with 
twenty-five dollars. He’s liable to 
buy an oil well or something. 

Pra: Not with good old Joe to keep his 
feet on the ground! Joe’s the sane 
and sensible type. He’ll make Curly 
stick to the list. 

Jupy: Just the same we should have 
gone along. 

Pea: We’re needed here and the other 
Helping Hand Girls are as busy as 
we are. Don’t worry, Judy. We'll 
have plenty of gifts to go around... 
although I must say most of these 
are on the tame side. We don’t have 
anything very exciting for the kids. 

Jupy: Exciting? What do you expect? 
A pony and cart? Remember this 
is a hospital. The children aren’t 
supposed to be excited. Miss Broom- 
ell wouldn’t like it . . . and she’s the 
head nurse in charge of the whole 
works. 

Pra: Miss Broomell? Is she the one the 

children call “Old Broom-Stick”? 

The one with the cap that looks like 

a wilted mushroom? 


Jupy: That’s the one all right. But 


don’t you let her hear you call her 
And don’t fool 


“Old Broomstick.”’ 





yourself about that wilted mushroom 

she wears on her head. It fairly 

bristles when she’s annoyed and she 
annoys easily. 

Pra: She doesn’t look as if she has too 
much Christmas spirit. 

Jupy: You're right. It’s all she can do 
to put up with our Helping Hand 
party. In fact, if it weren’t for Dr. 
Harris we'd never be allowed to set 
foot in the door. 

Pea (Diving into cardboard carton and 
coming up with toy drum): I wonder 
if we’ve unpacked everything. Oh 
look, Judy! (Holding up drum) 
Isn’t this cute? (Beating a tattoo on 
drum) It doesn’t have a bad tone 
for such a little drum. Some little 
boy will love getting this. 

Miss BrRooME.u (Entering and snatch- 
ing drum from Pxa@’s hand): No little 
boy in this hospital will get that 
drum, young lady. Your committee 
was explicitly warned about noise 
makers. Only books, games, and 
quiet toys are allowed. Remember, 
this is a hospital! 

Jupy: Oh, I’m terribly sorry, Miss 
Broomell. I don’t know how that 
drum got in there. You see it isn’t 
even wrapped. I’m sure we had no 
intention of putting it with the gifts. 

Miss Broomeuu: It’s bad enough 
having you people in here adding to 
the necessary holiday confusion. It’s 
very upsetting, and most disturbing. 

Pre: Oh dear! We don’t want to upset 
or disturb anyone, Miss Broomell. 
We just want to help the children 
forget that they are in a hospital and 
away from home at Christmas time. 
We want them to have a little fun. 

Miss BroomeE.ut: That’s all very well, 





but we don’t want them to pay for it 

with upset stomachs and high tem- 

peratures. Please keep in mind that 
everything is to be finished and 
cleared away so we can have the 

children back in the wards by 6:30. 

Jupy: We will, Miss Broomell. We’re 
ready to start as soon as the rest of 
the committee arrives and our Santa 
Claus gets into costume. 

Miss BrRooMELL: I suppose we must go 
through all that Santa Claus non- 
sense again? 

Pec: Why Christmas wouldn’t be 
Christmas without a Santa Claus, 
Miss Broomell. 

Miss Broome.i: I’m sure a great 
many people would survive the day 
without one, young lady! 

Nourse Pace (Entering in great excite- 
ment): Miss Broomell! Oh, Miss 
Broomell, please come at once. 
Something terrible has happened. 
Oh, I’m so upset I don’t know what 
to do. 

Miss BroomeE.i: What’s the matter? 
(Shaking her slightly) Come, get 
control of yourself. What has hap- 
pened? 

Nurse Paae: It’s Tony Mercer, Miss 
Broomell! Oh, I don’t see how it 
could possibly have happened. I was 
right there all the time. 

Miss BrooMELL: What’s happened to 
Tony? Where is he? 

Nurse Pace: I don’t know. That’s 

the trouble. I haven’t the faintest 


idea where he is. He’s gone! Dis- 
appeared. 
Miss Broome: Nonsense! He must 


be here somewhere. He’s hiding. He 
knows he can fool you nurses. I'll 
find him. 


Nurse Paae: I sincerely hope so, Miss 
Broomell. The poor little fellow 
may have a relapse. This may be 
the death of him. 

Miss BrooME.u: This will undoubt- 
edly be the death of all of us, Miss 
Page, if we don’t find him before 
Dr. Harris discovers he’s missing. I 
hope you remember that Tony 
Mercer is the doctor’s prize patient! 

Nurse Pace: But where can he be? 
What could have happened to him? 

Miss Broome: There are hundreds 
of places for a small boy to hide in 
this hospital. We'll organize a 
searching party. Come, let’s not 
waste any more time. 

Nurse Pace (As she leaves): Oh, I 
hope we find him. (Calling) Tony, 
Tony, where are you? 

Miss Broometu: Hush! We don’t 
want to cause a commotion. (Ezit 
Miss BrRooMELL and NurRsE PaGg.) 

Jupy: Do you suppose we should join 
in the search? 

Pea: I wonder if they’ve looked under 
the bed. Maybe he’s right there all 
the time. 

Jupy: Did you ever try hiding under a 
hospital bed? There’s nothing to 
conceal you, silly. But let’s take a 
look in the play room. He might 
have crawled into the toy cupboard. 

Pea: We certainly want him back in 
time for the party. With a little 
luck, maybe we can find him and get 
ourselves in the good graces of our 
friend, “‘Miss Broomstick.” 

Jupy: Well, what are we waiting for? 
Let’s get moving. (As soon as girls 
leave the stage, a small boy emerges 
from behind the piano. He is wearing 
a bathrobe and slippers. He is drag- 
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ging a Santa Claus sutt out of a box. 

The mask is in his hand. In a rage 

he crumples up the mask and tears the 

sutt.) 

Tony: Just as I thought! A phony 
Santa Claus! Humph! They can’t 
fool me with their corny red suit and 
false whiskers. I knew all the time 
the thing was a fake! (Kicks at the 
presents under the tree.) And these 
old presents are fakes too! I should 
bust ’em all! (A few more kicks) And 
then I’ll bust all the balls and lights 
on this old tree! What do they take 
us for? A bunch of dopes? (Picks up 
drum stick) First I’ll smash all the 
red lights, then I’ll smash the blue 
ones. (As he is about to break the tree 
ornaments, CurLtyY and Jor enter, 
their arms full of packages.) 

Jor: I bet the girls will be sore at us 
for being late, Curly. Hi, there. 
Where is everybody! (Spotting 
Tony) Hey, there, fellow, what are 
you doing? 

Curty: Hold it, Pardner! Have you 
gone plum loco? (Dropping bundles 
and grabbing drum stick from Tony) 
First thing you know you'll break 
those pretty lights! 

Tony: That’s what I want to do! And 
I will too, if you let go of me! 

Joe: Say! What is this? I never heard 
of a kid trying to bust up a Christ- 
mas tree! 

Curty: What do you suppose old Santa 
would think of that? 

Tony: He wouldn’t think nothin’, 
‘cause there isn’t any Santa Claus at 
all! 

Jor: What gave you that idea, chum? 

Why, there’s going to be a Santa 

Claus right here in this hospital be- 
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fore you can say scat and maybe he 

has something for a little chap 

named . . . say, what is your name 
anyway? 

Tony: Tony Mercer, and don’t go 
giving me any of that candy talk 
about Santa Claus! The only Santa 
Claus that’s comin’ to this hospital 
is some jerk dressed up in that corny 
red suit. I found it in a box behind 
the piano! And I fixed it good! And 
do you know what’s in all those 
packages? Books and games and 
doll beds! I heard those _ girls 
talkin’ about ’em while I was hiding 
back of the piano. 

Cur y: For a feller your size, Pardner, 
you talk more riddles than I ever 
heard tell of! Are you trying to say 
you don’t believe in this Santa Claus 
character? 

Tony: I sure don’t. Jim Johnson, he’s 
the kid in the next bed, he told me 
this afternoon it was all a big joke. 
But I didn’t believe him. So when 
they weren’t lookin’, I sneaked out 
here to see for myself. And look 
what I found . . . the whole outfit, 
whiskers and all . . . and two girls 
trimmin’ the tree and fixin’ the 
presents! Well, I'll fix them all 
right! 

Curty: What are you aimin’ to do, 
Pardner? 

Tony: I’m goin’ back to the ward and 
tell ’em the truth! I told the kids 
I’d go on a scoutin’ party and find 
out the lay of the land, and give ’em 
the low down. Well, I found out, and 
I’m gonna tell ’em what’s what. 
We'll show ’em they can’t fool us! 

Jor: But, Tony, that would spoil the 

whole Christmas party! 


Curty: And all the little children 
would be disappointed. They’d 
probably cry their eyes out. 

Tony: Well, let ’em! I don’t like it 
either, but that’s how it is! 

Curty: You know, I just don’t savvy 
this deal. You don’t have the right 
medicine on this Santa Claus story. 
Somebody steered you all wrong. 

Tony: Like fun they did! I have all 
the facts now! 

Curty: That’s where you’re all wrong. 
There are a lot of facts you don’t 
have. Why, it’s a terrible thing for a 
feller not to believe in Santa Claus. 
It’s almost as bad as not believing in 
lions and tigers, or Indians, or cow- 
boys! And you do believe in cow- 
boys, don’t you? 

Tony: Sure, everybody believes in 
cowboys! 

Curty: Well, everybody believes in 
Santa Claus too .. . that is, every- 
body but you and this friend of 
yours, this Jimmy Johnson in the 
next bed. 

Tony (Half convinced): What about 
you? Do you guys believe in him? 
Curty (Looking at Jon): Well, what 
about us, Joe? Do we believe in 

Santa Claus? 

Joe (Scratching his head): Well, I tell 
you how it is, Chum, just between 
you and me... that is. . . (Curty 
gives him a kick.) Sure ... we be- 
lieve in him! Don’t we, Curly? 

Curty: We sure do! We believe that 
there is a Santa Claus for every good 
little boy and girl. 

Tony: Yeah? But what about this 
suit? And the whiskers? 


Curty (Laughing): Aw that! Why, 


that has nothing to do with Santa 





Claus. Not really. Joe, tell Tony 
how it is about that suit. 

Joe: You tell him, Curly. You can ex- 
plain things much better than I can. 

Curty (Giving him a dirty look): Well, 
you see, Tony, the suit doesn’t make 
the Santa any more than clothes 
make the man. A real honest-to- 
goodness Santa Claus can wear any- 
thing he wants to. 

Tony: Even a cowboy suit? 

Curty: Particularly a cowboy suit. 
Don’t you know that every cowboy, 
at heart, is almost a first cousin to 
Santa Claus? 

Tony: Honest? 

Curty: Honest Injun! You see, Tony, 
it’s not Santa’s face that’s so im- 
portant. It’s his heart. 

Jor: Yeah, this old busted up “Puss” 
and torn suit don’t mean a thing. 
Tony (Ashamed): I guess I shouldn’t 

have done that. 

Curty: Nope! You shouldn’t. But 
let’s chuck all that and get down to 
business. Suppose you and Joe and 
me strike a bargain. You take it on 
the lope back to your quarters and 
tell your friends you’ve really 
smoked out the truth about this 
Santa Claus business. Then Joe and 
I will rustle things in shape for the 
party. Is ita deal? Arewe pardners? 

Tony (Shaking hands): We’re pardners. 
Only what about those silly pres- 
ents? The books and games the girls 
were talkin’ about. We’ve got enough 
of them already. 

Jor: Can’t you leave that up to Santa 
Claus and his pals? He knows what 
children like. 

Tony: Yeah, but he doesn’t know what 
I like ’cause when the other kids 
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wrote their letters to Santa, I was 
having my operation. 

Curty: Suppose you tell Joe and me. 
We could sort of pass the word along, 
couldn’t we, Joe? 

Joe: Sure. Speak up, Tony. 
whispers in CURLY’S ear.) 
Curty: O.K. We'll see about that 
right away. (Tony whispers in 

Jon’s ear.) 

JOE: Uh-huh! We'll have to see if the 
old fellow has any more in stock. 
And now, you better scoot back to 
bed before they call out the 
Marines. 

Tony: O.K., I will. And thanks. I’m 
sorry about the suit, and I’m sure 
glad I didn’t bust up the Christmas 
tree. 

Joe: So am I. 

Curty: Now be sure to tell those kids 
they’ll get the surprise of their lives 
when they come to the party and see 
jolly old St. Nick. 

Tony: All right. I'll tell them. (Ezit) 

Joe: Well, you sure got us into some- 
thing this time, big boy. Where are 
we going to dig up a Santa Claus suit 
between now and party time? 

Tony: Keep your shirt on, Pal. We'll 
ketch ourselves a Santa Claus that 
will make that little feller’s eyes pop 
out. But look out, Pal . . . a storm’s 
a-brewin’. Here come the girls. 
Wait till they see that Santa Claus 
suit. (Enter Pec and Jupy.) 

Pra: Thank goodness, you boys are 
here. We've had the most awful 
time! 

Jupy: Yes, one of the children was lost, 
but thank goodness, they found him. 
Did you get all the presents on the 
list? 


(Tony 
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Pea: We'll have to hurry. Joe, you 
better help Curly get dressed. (Going 
back of piano) We hid the Santa 
Claus suit behind the piano. Why, 
it’s gone! Judy, the Santa Claus 
suit is gone! 

Jupy: What? Gone? Where could it 
have ... Peg, look! (Pointing to suit 
on the floor under the tree and then 
picking it up) Here it is on the floor! 
Oh, merciful heavens! Look at it! 
It’s ruined! 

Pra: Let me see! 

Jupy: It’s positively ruined! See, the 
face is smashed in, the beard is 
pulled apart and even the suit is 
torn! 

Pea (Wailing): What will we do? 
What will we do? 

Jupy: Who did it, that’s what I want 
to know. Who did it! I’d like to get 
my hands on the wretch. Curly 
Smith, what do you know about this? 

Curty: Now, now, Judy girl, calm 
yourself. Everything will be all 
right! 

Jupy: Don’t be silly! How could 
everything be all right when the 
Santa Claus suit is all ripped to 
smithereens! 

Prec: We'll never get another one in 
time for the party. It’s almost time 
for the children to come. You'll 
have to think of something. 

Jupy: Oh, this is a nightmare! A 
Christmas party and no Santa 
Claus! The whole thing will be a 
flop! 

Jor: Oh, no it won’t, Judy, honest! 
It couldn’t be a flop with the stuff 
Curly and I bought downtown. 

Pea: Oh, I almost forgot! Even if we 

don’t have a Santa we can give out 











the presents. The color books and 

puzzles ought to be a_ success. 

Where are they? In this box? (Look- 

ing in one of the cartons) 

Jor: No, Peg, they’re not in there. 

Jupy (Looking in another box): I guess 
they’re in this one then. 

Jor: No, they’re not in there either, 
Judy. You see, Judy, the fact is... 
the fact is . . . Maybe you’d better 
tell her what the fact is, Curly. 

Curty: Well, the fact is, girls, we 
didn’t buy any color books and 
puzzles. 

Pra: You didn’t? 

Jor: No, we didn’t. 

Jupy: Then where’s the money, Mr. 
Bartlett’s twenty-five dollars? 

Cur.y: We don’t have it. We spent it. 

Jupy: But what for? What in heaven’s 
name did you buy? 

Pre (Still looking in box, lets out a 
scream and pulls out two toy pistols, 
one in each hand): Guns! Cowboy 
guns! Dozens of them! 

Curty: They were having a sale! 

Jupy: Oh no! (Dashing to other carton 
and opening it) And hats! Cowboy 
hats! Curly Smith, have you lost 
your mind? Oh, I might have known 
you’d do something dreadful like 
this! Now you’ve ruined every- 
thing. 

Curty: Aw, Judy, nothing’s ruined. 
Kids love cowboy stuff. 

Jor: They sure do. My kid brother 
plays cowboy from morning till 
night. 

Pee: But you don’t understand. These 
children are in a hospital. They 
must have quiet games. 

Jor: I thought the idea was to make 

them forget they’re in a hospital. 


Curty: Kids don’t like quiet games, 
even sick kids. They like rootin- 
tootin-he-man games. 

Jupy: Listen to me, Curly Smith, you 
think you know everything. You 
think you do everything the biggest 
and best way there is. Well, now 
you and your rootin-tootin cowboy 
notions have just wrecked every- 
thing for the Helping Hand Club. 
We'll be thrown out of this hospital 
for good. 

Pea: And besides that, the children 
will have no Christmas party. Oh, 
Joe, I always thought you were so 
sensible. 

Jor: Well, gee whiz, Peg, I think a 
cowboy outfit is the most sensible 
thing in the world to buy for a kid 
at Christmas time. 

Curty: We'd have bought complete 
suits, only our money ran out, so we 
had to settle for hats and guns. 

Jupy: I’d like to settle you, Curly 
Smith. And someday I will. You 
just wait and see. And as for that 
dance, well, I’m not going, so there! 

Curty: But, Judy, what does the 
dance have to do with the Christ- 
mas party? . 

Jupy: Nothing, only I wouldn’t be 
seen at a dance with a boy who 
doesn’t have any better sense than 
you have. 

Pre: And that goes for me, too, Joe 
Ellis. Our date is off. 

Jor: Well, I’ll be jiggered! 

Curty: Come on, Joe, let’s get out of 
here before I lose my temper. 

Joe: I’m right with you, Pal. 

Pea: You mean you're leaving? Walk- 
ing out on us? 

Jor: As of now. 
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Prac: But the Christmas party! What 
will we do? How will we manage? 
Joe: Two smart girls like you can 
certainly manage without two stupid 

lugs like us. Come on, Curly. 

Jupy: Let them go, Peg. We'll just 
call the whole thing off. Miss 
Broomell will be pleased anyhow. 

Pea: You mean not have any party 
at all? 

Jupy: How can we have a party with 
no Santa Claus and not enough 
presents? Come on, I’ll get Miss 
Broomell and tell her to stop the 
whole thing. 

Curty: Wait, Judy. You can’t do that. 

Jupy: There’s nothing else for me to 
do. 

Cur.y: Yes, there is. 
have this party . . 
be a Santa Claus. 

Jupy: And why are you so concerned 
all of a sudden? 

Cur.y: Because of a kid, a big-eyed 
little kid named Tony who had an 
operation and doesn’t believe in 
Santa Claus. 

Joe: That’s right, Curly. We can’t let 
Tony down. We've got to produce. 
But I don’t know what we'll do 
about the Santa Claus costume. 

Jupy: This one is a sorry sight, but no 
doubt a fast-talking cowboy like 
Curly will know all the answers. 

Curty: You sure do have it in for any- 

thing that looks like a cowboy, don’t 

you, Judy? But just the same... 
you’ve given me an idea. Joe, 
where’s that other box, the big one? 

Never mind, here it is. Come on. 


You’ve got to 
. and there must 


Let’s get going. You girls get your 
party started and when the right 
time comes, Joe and I will come 





down the chimney hand in hand. 
(The boys exit.) 

Jupy (Stamping her foot): That boy 
makes me so mad I could... . Oh, 
Peg, do you really think he’s thought 
of something? 

Prac: I don’t know. But already I’m 
sorry I said I wouldn’t go to that 
dance. After all . . . it wasn’t their 
fault. 

Jupy: Then whose fault was it? You 
know as well as I do we can’t give 
out those pistols and cowboy hats. 
Come on, we’ll have to get them out 
of here before . . . uh-oh . . . too late! 
(Miss BrooMELL enters with Dr. 
Harris and Nurse PaGe.) 

Dr. Harris: Good afternoon, girls. 
It’s always nice to see you young 
ladies from the Helping Hand Club. 
When you’re running things, I know 
everything will go smoothly. 

Grrus: Thank you, Dr. Harris. 

Miss BrRooMELL: It’s time to start. 
Miss Page is going to play the piano 
while the children come in. “Jingle 
Bells” will do nicely for a march. 
(Nurse Pace takes her place at the 
piano.) 

Pera: Oh, dear! The tree lights aren’t 
turned on. 

Dr. Harris: Allow me, my dear. 
(Turns on tree lights. Jupy snatches 
the torn Santa Claus suit out of the 
way and stuffs it into one of the 
cartons.) There! Everything looks 
fine. Nothing so Christmassy as a 
tree unless it’s a Santa Claus and we 
always have both at these parties. 
Well, let the fun begin. Miss Page, 
strike up the band. (As the nurse 
plays “Jingle Bells’’ the CHILDREN 
march in. Some are on crutches. 





Some use canes. One or two wheel- 
chairs should be in the procession and 
others are bandaged. All wear bath- 
robes and slippers. There is much 
oh-~ing and ah-ing at the tree. The 
girls and Miss Broome.u help the 
children to get seated.) 

Dr. Harris: Well, well, well! Here we 
are for the big Christmas jamboree 
at Memory Lane. I’d like you boys 
and girls to meet two young ladies 
from the Helping Hand Club, the 
organization that gives us this big 
treat every year at Memory Lane. 
Miss Judy Winters and Miss Peggy 
O’Leary. (Applause) And now, 
since I know you’re all excited and 
wondering which of these mysterious 
packages is for you, I’m going to 
turn the party over to these girls and 
let them signal to old Santa Claus to 
head his reindeer in our direction. 
Jupy: Thank you, Dr. Harris. Maybe 
before Santa Claus gets here it 
would be a good idea to ask some of 
the children what they want for 
Christmas. 

Cuitp (Shouting from back row): He 
already knows. We wrote him a 


letter. 
Dr. Harris: In that case, I’m sure the 
matter is taken care of . . . and now 


if you'll be very very quiet . . 

maybe we can just catch the sound 
of Santa’s reindeer dancing and 
prancing on the roof. (There is a 
moment of silence. The children 
listen intently. The girls make frantic 
signs to each other. Suddenly with a 
wild “‘Yippee’’ Curty and Jor enter, 
guns blazing. Cur y wears full cow- 
boy regalia. Jor wears just hat and 
carries two of the pistols. All the 


CHILDREN yell and clap. Miss 
BROOMELL makes shushing noises.) 


Curty: Howdy, young ’uns. I’m 


Curly Smith, at your service and 
this here hombre is my old pal, Joe 
Ellis. We’ve been out ridin’ the 
Santa Claus Range tonight . . . and 
brrrrr, it’s cold enough to freeze the 
whiskers off a billy goat. (CHILDREN 
laugh.) Now, if you all was expectin’ 
to see Santa Claus tonight, you’ve 
got another think comin’, cause old 
Santa’s plum bogged down. Yes 
siree . . . his sleigh broke down some- 
where south of the Bighorn Moun- 
tains and he’d be there yet if my 
pal Joe here hadn’t spotted him and 
helped him back to town. But the 
old boy’s just plain tuckered out, he 
is, and so me and Joe decided to 
pitch in and carry some of his load. 
Our first stop is here at Memory 
Lane Hospital. Come on, Joe, let’s 
rustle these packages around and 
get movin’. (Picks up one of the 
packages, obviously a book) Now 
what in tarnation do you think this 
could be? 


CurLpreNn: A book! 
Curty: Right. We'll put that away 


till later. In fact, we'll leave all 
these things till later. Right now we 
got business with a young feller 
named Tony. Tony Mercer. Is he 
here? 


Tony: Here I am, Curly. 
Curty: Then come right up here, 


Tony. Joe and I want to talk to 
you. (Tony comes up.) Now Tony 
wanted a cowboy suit for Christmas. 
And he’s gonna get it. But not all 
at once. Tonight we’ll give him the 
hat. (Jor gets hat from carton and 
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puls tt on him) And the gun. (Jorn 

hands him the gun.) And as soon as 

we can get back to Santa’s sleigh, 
we'll get the rest of the outfit. Do 
you like that, Tony? 

Tony: You bet! (Shoots gun. 
BROOMELL covers her ears.) 
Curty: And now, Tony, you got to 
help Joe and me deliver the rest of 
these presents. This Memory Lane 
Hospital’s gonna be the doggondest 
hospital on the face of the globe, 
cause every last one of you patients 
will have an outfit just like Tony’s. 
(Cheers from the CuitpREN. The 
guns and hats are distributed. There 
is much dashing around and shooting. 
Miss BRooMELL tries to restore order 
but Dr. Harris just laughs. In a few 

minutes the noise dies down.) 

Dr. Harris: Hey, there, young man. 
Didn’t you forget somebody? I’m 
Dr. Harris. I’ve been a good boy 
too. Don’t I get something? 

Curty: You sure do, Dr. Harris. Joe, 
a hat and pistol for the gentleman! 
(Dr. Harris dons hat and brandishes 
pistol.) 

Dr. Harris: I’d like another set for a 
friend of mine, if you have any 
extra, sir. 

Curty: Always ready to oblige. (Gives 
set to Dr. Harris.) 

Dr. Harris (Presenting hat and pistol 
to Miss Broome..t): With my 
compliments, Ma’am. Now we can 
make our rounds with some degree 
of authority. 

Miss BROOMELL: 


Miss 


Well, I declare! 


Doctor, you’re a scream! 

Dr. Harris: And now, I think it’s 
time our little buckaroos should be 
heading for the last round up. Miss 








Page . . . if you'll give us a tune, 

I’ll lead the procession myself. Take 
your guns with you, children... 
put them under your pillows to 
scare away the hobgoblins, and to- 
morrow it will be Christmas. (As 
Nurse plays a Christmas medley, 
CHILDREN ezit.) 

Prec (Running to Jor): Oh, Joe, you 
were wonderful! And if you ask me 
to go to that dance again, I’ll say 
yes, before you get the words out of 
your mouth. 

Joe: Now you’re talking my language. 
Merry Christmas, Peg. 

Jupy: How do you apologize to a cow- 
boy, Peg? 

Pee: I wouldn’t know, Judy. 
just have to figure it out. 
Jupy: Maybe I could begin by asking 
him how he happened to have that 

wonderful outfit he’s wearing? 

Jor: I can answer that one, Judy. He 
was going to wear it to the Christ- 
mas dance tonight to surprise his 
best girl. 

Jupy: Only now he doesn’t have a best 
girl. Is that right? (Curty has been 
standing on opposite side of stage. He 
is untwisting his lariat.) 

Jor: I guess that’s right. 

Jupy: Is that. right, Curly? (No 
answer) Curly, do you want to know 
what I want for Christmas? (Pause) 
Do you, Curly? (No answer) Well, 
T’ll tell you, since you insist. I want 
a real Christmas Cowboy, straight 
from Texas with a heart as big as the 
state he comes from. (CuRLY sud- 
denly swings rope, lassoes her and 
pulls her to him.) 

Curty: Lady, I’m your man. 

THE END 


You'll 
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The Merry Christmas Elf 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 
WRITER 
ScHooL CHILDREN 
THREE GIRLS 
CHRISTMAS ELF 
Mrs. Fuppy 
Two Bie Boys 
SMALL Boy 
BROTHER 
SISTER 
NEWSBOY 


SetrinG: Outdoors on Pine Street in 


Middleton. 

At Rise: The stage is empty for a mo- 
ment. Then the WRITER comes in 
slowly. He looks at the snow on his 
coat sleeve. 

Writer: Why, it’s beginning to snow. 
Maybe that will be something to 
write about today, for my column in 
the Middleton News. For my daily 
bit of wisdom and wonder. Snow! 
(Laughingly looks up at the sky and 
calls out) Who’s fluffing up the pil- 
lows of the sky, and sending down a 
shower of little white feathers? 
Who’s dusting the ashes off the 
stars? Who’s shaking down white 
petals from the wild plum trees 
along the Milky Way? (Looks at 
sleeve again) Who’s cutting all these 
fancy shapes from tissue-paper ice? 
(Listens) I guess they’re all too busy 
up there to answer me. (To audi- 
ence) Yes, my friends, it’s beginning 


to snow in Middleton. In a little 
while the sidewalk here along Pine 
Street will be white. When school is 
out (Consults watch) in a few min- 
utes, the children will be thinking of 
getting out their sleds. Any time 
they see ten feathers of snow coming 
down, they think of sleds. Maybe 
that will be something to write 
about ... (There is the sound of 
Christmas music offstage, getting 
louder, then fading out. WRriTER 
listens intently.) That must be Eddie 
Clark’s sound truck. Eddie owns 
the radio store on the corner of 
Main Street and Fourth. He owns 
the only sound truck in town. He 
always gets it out at this time of 
year and plays the proper music. 
Maybe that’s something to write 
about. . . . Every note like a gaily- 
dressed dancer, whirling right out 
into the winter air, dancing up Pine 
Street and down Spruce, dancing 
through the white petals falling from 
heaven, dancing into your heart. 
Christmas music is like that, don’t 
you think? It waltzes around even 
after Eddie Clark’s sound truck 
turns the corner. (Consults watch) 
Well, today is the last day of school 
before Christmas vacation. They’re 
probably all having parties and 
Christmas trees over at the school- 
house. I remember how it used to 
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be: A head full of jingle bells! A 

heart full of tinsel and meadowlarks! 

A hand full of (Looks at snowy sleeve) 

. . . of diamond dust! (There is a 

racket offstage.) Hold on. . . here 

they come, the first bunch of them. 

.. . (Writer backs out of the way as 

a group of excited CHILDREN cross 

the stage.) 

Boys and Girts: It’s snowing! What 
did you get? I’ll trade you... . Let’s 
go sliding on Randall’s Hill. . . 
Susie says she believes in Santa 
Clause. . . . Look at it snow! Christ- 
mas vacation . . . white Christmas! 
(The CatLpREN exit, all except THREE 
GirRLs who have come in at the end of 
the group. They have their arms 
around each other and are gaily sing- 
ing “Deck the Halls.” Everytime 
they sing the “‘fa la la” refrain, they 
do a little jig in unison. At the end of 
the second verse, they see the WRITER 
and stop.) 

Grrus: Oh! We didn’t know we had an 
audience. 

Writer: That song makes me think 
of .. . of a flock of bright red birds 
perched all over a fir tree, singing of 
sunrise, singing of spring, in the 
midst of a winter world. Isn’t there 
any more? Please! 

Grris: There’s another verse. (They 
sing the third verse. At the end of the 
song, they laugh and run out.) 

Writer (Trying to do the little jtg): 

Fa la la la la, la la la la. It getsun- 

der your skin, doesn’t it? It makes 

you feel good, doesn’t it? (He jigs 
again, then stops suddenly and looks 
around.) Well. I’m certainly glad 


there wasn’t anyone around to see 
me doing a thing like that . . . right 





in the middle of the sidewalk . . . in 
the middle of Middleton. Why did I 
do it? Maybe that’s something to 
write about. What is there about 
Christmas coming? 

Curistmas Exr (Dancing in gaily): 
There’s me. (Whirls around and 
stops near the WritEeR) Maybe that 
isn’t good English, but you know 
what I mean. 

Writer (Staring at Er): No, I don’t. 
Who are you? 

Er: I’m someone to write about! 
(Teasingly) Weren’t you looking for 
something to write about? 

Writer: Have you been listening in on 
me, you rascal? 

Er: I’ve been watching you all the 
time, ever since you asked who was 
throwing down the snow. In fact, 
that’s what drew me to you. (Laugh- 
ing) Why didn’t you think of the 
shepherd? 

Writer: What shepherd? 

Er: The one who makes the fleecy 
clouds. Maybe he lost some wool. 
(Mimics tone of voice of WRITER and 
looks up at sky) Who’s throwing 
down some wool out of the fleecy 
clouds? 

Writer (Laughing): I guess I did for- 
get about the shepherd. (Looks Eur 
over) Come on, who are you? 

EF: That’s what you have to find out, 
Mr. Writer. But I’ll give you a hint: 
I’m not of this world, I’m sad to say, 
Excepting once a year. 

When Christmas is through I’m shut 
away, 

With all my magic cheer. 

Just once in a year, for a little while, 

Folks think of the Christ Child’s 
birth, 


And open their hearts, and sing and 
smile, 

And welcome me here on earth. 

But I’m not telling you who I am! 

You have to guess. 

Writer: You wouldn’t be one of those 
dancers who seemed to hop out of 
Eddie Clark’s sound truck, on a bar 
of music? You wouldn’t be one of 
those bright red birds that seemed 
to flock around when the girls sang? 
You wouldn’t be music . . . come to 
life? Wouldn’t that be something to 
write about! 

Eur: Guess again. Guess again. You’re 
warm, but I can’t say you're hot. 
(Skips around, then stops and looks 
down the street) Who's that coming? 

Waiter: It looks like Mrs. Fuddy. 

Er: She doesn’t look very happy. 

Writer: Oh no, not Mrs. Fuddy. She 
carries too much of the world around 
on her shoulders. But just wait till 
she sees you, all dressed up in red and 
green. That ought to cheer her up. 

Eur: But she won’t see me. 

Writer: You mean you're running 
away? You're going to hide? 

ExrF: I’m staying right here. But she 
won’t see me. Nobody sees me! I’m 
invisible. 

Writer: But... J see you. 

ExF: Oh, you’re different. You be- 
lieve in . . . (Looks up at sky) ... in 
petals from the wild plum trees 
along the Milky Way. You’re not 
afraid to think about magic things. 

(Mrs. Fuppy comes in looking tired 
and cross.) 

Writer: Good afternoon, Mrs. Fuddy. 

Mrs. Fuppy: What’s that? Just a 

moment, please. (She opens her 


purse, takes out a pencil and pad, 
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and makes a note.) I just thought of 

something else I have to get for the 

church decorations. (Replaces note 
and looks up) What did you say? 

Writer: I said, “Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Fuddy.” 

Mrs. Fuppy: Well, I don’t know how 
good it is. Snowing and all. Look at 
it! Makes the walks so messy. I 
ought to have my galoshes on right 
now, but I simply haven’t time to go 
home for them. So much to do! 
You’re that writer who does a daily 
column for the Middleton News, 
aren’t you? Why don’t you write a 
piece about the busy, bothersome 
days before Christmas? 

Writer: Bothersome? 

Mrs. Fuppy: Yes, yes. All those 
things to do. Shopping, and baking, 
and worrying about costumes for the 
Christmas pageant, and writing 
cards, and making wreaths, and 
serving on the Christmas-basket 
committee, and... 

Writer: Bothersome? (Exir, who has 
been listening, suddenly dances over 
to Mrs. Fuppy and blows a kiss at 
her cheek.) 

Mrs. Fuppy (With a start, putting up 

her hand): A snowflake . . . right on 

my cheek. Imagine. Only it seemed 
warm ... not cold at all. (She begins 
to smile.) Well, I guess bothersome 
isn’t the right word. (ELF touches 
her other cheek.) Another snowflake! 

And so warm. (She is really smiling 

now.) No, I’m sure it isn’t the right 

word. Definitely not bothersome. 

We want to do all those things .. . 

to make Christmas bright and 

happy. It’s really amazing, isn’t it? 

All the things we can do. Oh, there’s 
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something wonderful about the holi- 

day season. 

Writer (Looking mischievously at the 
E.tF): You know, Mrs. Fuddy, a 
sprightly little elf, all dressed in red 
and green, just ran up and planted a 
Christmas kiss on each of your 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Fuppy: Oh, you writers! You’re 
always making up stories . . . out of 
snowflakes. (Laughing and happy, 
she exits.) 

Writer: Well! What did you do to 
her? Who are you? 

Eur (Dancing around): I’m not of this 

world for very long, 
But if they’d let me stay, 
I’d turn each frown to a merry song 
And chase all cares away. 
But I’m not telling you who I am. 

Writer (Thoughtfully): You’re not 
like the rest of us, are you? The 
snow doesn’t stay on your coat or 
cap at all. 

E.r: That’s because I’m invisible! 
(There is a noise offstage, as if more 
children were coming from school.) 

Writer: Careful. Here come some 


more children from school. (Moves 
out of the way) 
Er: They will not hear me make a 
sound, 


Or see me here at all, 
But they will feel me all around — 
The big ones, and the small. (7'wo 
Bic Boys hurry in with a SMALL 
Boy tagging at their heels.) 

lst Bia Boy: Look, it’s snowing! Let’s 
go coasting tonight. 


2np Bia Boy: Let’s. Randall’s Hill. 


There’ll be enough snow by tonight. 
Sma. Boy (Eagerly): Can I go too? 
lst Bia Boy: Naw, you’re too small. 





You stay home and go to bed like a 

good little boy! 

2np Bie Boy: You'd be a nuisance. 

Smauu Boy: No, I wouldn’t. Honest. 
I never went coasting at night. 
(ELF skips over and taps the two Bia 
Boys with his pointed cap.) 

Ist Bia Boy (Suddenly pleasant): 
Never went coasting at night? You 
better come along then. You don’t 
know what you’ve missed! 

2npD Bie Boy (Cheerfully): Sure. Come 
along. We'll show you the ropes. 
(The Boys exit. BrRoTHER and 
SISTER come in quarreling.) 

Sister: It’s not fair. You got six pieces 
of candy and I got only five. 

BrorHer: Don’t blame me. I didn’t 
fill those Christmas stockings. 
Teacher did. 

Sister: It isn’t fair. You’ve got to give 
me half the extra one. 

Broruer: I don’t either. 

Sister: You do, too. (EF slips over 
and taps SisTER and BROTHER with 
cap.) 

BrotuHer (Suddenly merry): Look, Sis. 
I’m going to give that extra piece to 
Mom. 

Sister: To Mom! (Pleased) Why, yes. 
And I’m going to give one of mine to 
Buddy. 

Broruer: I'll save one for Pop. Say, 
why didn’t we think of it before? 
(They exit happily. A noisy group 
of CHILDREN come in talking and 
shouting. Exr stands up like a 
musical director, using his cap for a 
baton, and starts to sing “Joy to the 
World.”” One by one the children join 
in until all are singing. Toward the 
end of the song, they exit singing 

merrily.) 





Writer: I’ve got it! (Takes a pad and 
pencil from his pocket and begins to 
write) I’ve got the angle! (Eur tries 
to look over Writrer’s shoulder, but is 
too small. He runs to the wings and 
brings tn a box, climbs up on it, and is 
able to see what WRITER is writing.) 
Er (Reading over WrirEr’s shoulder): 
“A strange thing happened this 
afternoon as I was walking along 
Pine Street, wondering what to 
write about. There was something 
in the air — something besides the 
soft white flakes floating down from 
heaven, something besides the jolly 
music tumbling out of Eddie Clark’s 
sound truck. Something warming 
and wonderful...’ (WRITER moves 
on, writing as he goes. Er has to 
get down from box and keep moving tt 
along in order to read over WRITER’S 
shoulder.) “Did you ever feel as if 
your heart were full of April robins? 
As if a hundred candles were sud- 
denly lit in your head? That’s the 
way I felt this afternoon, my 
friends, when the strange thing 
happened. It was just as school was 
letting out. A group of children 
passed .. . and then, suddenly .. . I 
saw the Spirit of Christmas .. . in 
person! (EF excitedly jumps down 
from the box and runs to face WRITER, 
tugging at his coat.) How did you 
know? How did you know? 

Writer (Laughing): I guessed from the 
very beginning, but I didn’t want to 
let on. I guessed from the moment 
you said you were only allowed to 
come on earth once in a while. How 
did you say it exactly? I’d like it for 
my column. 

Eur (Slowly, as WriTER writes): 











I’m not of this world, I’m sad to say, 

Excepting once a year. 

When Christmas is through I’m shut 
away, 

With all my magic cheer. 

Just once in a year, for a little while, 

Folks think of the Christ Child’s 
birth, 

And open their hearts, and sing and 
smile, 

And welcome me here on earth. 


Writer (Excitedly): Wait till my story 


about you comes out in the paper. 
Maybe things will be different then. 
What a story! T’ll rush it right 
around the corner to the News office 

. so they can get out a special 
edition! (WRITER exits, writing as he 
walks. Er skips around him and 
exits too, leaving the box behind. For a 
moment the stage ts empty. Then 
Mrs. Fuppy’s voice is heard at the 
other side of the stage.) 


Mrs. Fuppy (Offstage): Lovely. Just 


lovely! (Mrs. Fuppy comes in 
carrying Christmas greens. She is 
followed by CHILDREN with greens 
and small Christmas trees, wreaths, 
red bells, etc.) We can start decora- 
ting the church right away. I never 
saw such lovely greens. And such 
heavy ones! (She rests a minute, 
shifting her load in her arms.) Where 
did you get them? 


A Boy: Mr. Gentry showed us a place 


en his farm. He said the trees 
needed to be trimmed anyway. 


A Grr: He told us we could have all 


we wanted. My arms are breaking! 
(She loses a bough and stoops to pick it 
up, but then loses another. Every time 
she retrieves one bough, she drops 
another. Other CurrtLprREeN laugh. 
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Then they too begin to lose part of 
their load. ELF comes dancing in. 
Since he is supposed to be invisible, 
the CHILDREN must act as if they do 
not see him at all. Everyone seems to 
be having a jolly time in spite of their 
troubles with the slippery greens.) 

Mrs. Fuppy: So fragrant! I don’t 
know when Christmas has been such 
fun. (She sees the box the ExF left.) 
Why, look, there’s a box. Right in 
the street. I wonder how it got there. 

Giri: Let’s put some of our decora- 
tions in it, so we won’t keep drop- 
ping them. (As Mrs. Fuppy and 
CHILDREN put things in the box, the 
SMALL Boy comes in with his sled. 
ExF skips over and touches him on the 
shoulder.) 

Sma. Boy (Calling out): Want me to 
help? Want me to haul the box on 
my sled? I could do it . . . easy. 

Mrs. Fuppy: That would be fine. Do 
you think there is enough snow? 

SMALL Boy: Sure. (They lift the box on 
the sled. Smawtut Boy beams.) You 
know what? I’m going coasting to- 
night on Randall’s Hill . . . with the 
big boys! 

Mrs. Fuppy: You are? That’s 
splendid. (They start out with sled 
and greens.) Oh, isn’t Christmas 
wonderful? (The Turee Girts who 
sang “Deck the Halls’’ come in.) 

ist Grru: Maybe we could think of 
some new steps. (ELF hurries over 
and taps them each lightly on the head 
with his cap.) 

2np Gir: I’ve thought of something 

better. Why don’t we practice some 


carols . . . and then go out and sing 
them to the old folks at the County 
Farm . . . on Christmas Eve? 


3rp Giri: Why don’t we? I bet they 
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don’t have much of a Christmas out 
there. 

Ist Grru: We could sing “Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing.” 

2np Giri: And “The First Noel.” 

3rD Giri: And “Silent Night.” Let’s. 
(A NEwssoy comes hurrying in with 


papers.) 
Newssoy: Extra! Extra! Read all 
about it. Strange Happenings on 


Pine Street This Afternoon. Extra! 
Extra! (Eur, excited and pleased 
dances around Newssoy trying to get 
a look at the paper.) 

Grirts: On Pine Street? (They look 
around them.) 

Mrs. Fuppy (Hurrying in): Did I hear 
you say Pine Street, boy? Wait a 
minute ... (She gets a coin from her 
purse and buys a paper; starts to look 
at it eagerly.) 

SmMaLtL Boy (Running in with sled): 
What happened? 

Newssoy: Extra! Extra! 

Two Bia Boys (Hurrying in): What’s 
it all about? (BRoTHER and SisTEr, 
and several of the CHILDREN who car- 
ried greens gather around.) 

A Girt: Read it out loud! 

A Boy: Read it, Mrs. Fuddy. 

Mrs. Fuppy (Turning to children): 
What do you think! The man who 
writes the daily column in the News 
says that he saw the Spirit of Christ- 
mas ...in person... on Pine Street 
this afternoon. He says he actually 
saw the Spirit of Christmas. (The 
ELF is having a wonderful time listen- 
ing and watching. NeEwssoy exits, 
shouting “Extra! Extra!’’) 

A Boy: How can you see a spirit? 

Mrs. Fuppy: That’s just it. That’s 











what is so strange. 

A Grr: Maybe he made it up. 

Mrs. Fuppy: No. . . it doesn’t sound 
like it. (Suddenly) You know, some- 
thing did happen on Pine Street this 
afternoon. I don’t mean to say that 
I saw the Spirit of Christmas, but I 
felt something. I definitely felt 
something. (Puts hand to cheek) I 
was coming along all tired and cross 
and hurried, and then suddenly 
something like a warm snowflake 
touched my cheek. And everything 
was different! (She looks around her.) 
It happened just about here, I be- 
lieve. I wasn’t tired or cross any 
more. 

ist Bic Boy: Yeah, that’s right. I felt 
something too, somehow. 

2np Bie Boy: All of a sudden I thought 
it would be nice to take my little 
brother along sliding. 

Sister (Jo Broruer): It was just 
about here you thought of giving 
Mom the extra piece. 

Turee Grris: And suddenly we got 
the idea of going out to the County 
Farm to sing, on Christmas Eve. We 
were standing right here. 

A Boy: What else does it say? 

Mrs. Fuppy (Reading from paper): 
“This afternoon I stood on Pine 
Street while the jeweler in the sky 
was sifting down diamond dust from 
heaven. I was wondering what to 
write about. And then, all of a sud- 
den, with my own eyes, I saw the 

Christmas Elf — skipping and danc- 

ing around me. I saw the Spirit of 

Christmas, come to earth. And 

there, before me, as I watched, I saw 

the Elf turn frowns into smiles... 


like turning thistles into roses. I saw 
him change selfishness into kindness 
. . . like turning on the light of the 
sun in a dark corner. I saw him 
change worry into cheer . . . like 
turning cawing crows into canaries. 
I saw him change ill-will into good 
fellowship . . . like changing Scrooge 
into Santa Claus! (Eur slips out to 
find the Wrirer.) With a kiss on the 
cheek, or a tap on the shoulder, or 
just a wave of his red arm, he 
changed everything in a twinkling. 
Why, oh why, do we shut away the 
magic of Christmas as soon as 
Christmas is over? Why do we close 
our hearts to the Spirit of Christmas 
as soon as the holidays end? Why 
don’t we keep him with us— 
always?” 


CHILDREN (T° each other): Why? Why? 
Mrs. Fuppy: Why? (Etr, pulling 


WRITER, comes in. WRITER stands 
far at side, listening. Eur dances 
around, then taps the THREE GIRLS 
gently. They step forward and begin 
to sing to the tune of “Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas.”’) 


THREE GIRLs: 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
Christmas cannot stay, 

But its fellowship and cheer 

Need not go away. 

Let’s all try to keep the elf 

Of Christmas in our hearts 

When the Old Year’s on the shelf 
And the New Year starts! 

(Eur dances out in front of the group, 
waves arms like a music director, and 
all sing “‘Deck the Halls’ or some 
other appropriate Christmas carol.) 
THE END 
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Christmas Eve News 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
JOE 
Litre GIRL 
Mr. Brown 
CuurcH ATTENDANT 
BIL. 
SALLY 
Cuuck REYNOLDS 
MARY 
JOSEPH 
THREE Wise MEN 
Four SHEPHERDS 
Six WomEN 
Five MEN 
SHOPPERS 
CHURCHGOERS 

Tre: Christmas Eve. 

Serrinea: A street scene. At center about 
halfway upstage, two or three stone 
steps lead up to the double doors of a 
church. At far right stand some 
Christmas trees with a sign near them, 
“Christmas Trees For Sale.’’ At far 
left ts a crude newsstand with papers 
piled on it. 

At Rise: Late Christmas SHOPPERS are 
crossing in front of the church as the 
CuurcHGOoERS exit from the double 
doors of the church and walk away in 
both directions. At center, Jon, a 
newsboy, about twelve years old, is 
trying to sell his papers, but no one 
takes any notice of him. They just 
smile and say, “Merry Christmas,” 
and go on. Jor holds several papers 
under one arm and in the other hand 


he has one folded which he tries to 
hand to people as he calls.) 

Joe: Paper — late paper! Paper, 
Mister? Paper — late paper! (A 
Woman and a Litrte GIR enter 
left. They are both loaded with 
Christmas packages. JoE holds out 
paper.) Paper, lady? 

ist Woman (Smiling at him): Land 
sakes, I wouldn’t have time to read 
it—not on Christmas Eve. (To 
LirrLe GIRL as they go off right) 
Come along, Lucy. We’ve got to get 
home and stuff the turkey. (Jor 
looks disappointed but then starts 
calling again.) 

Jor: Paper — get your evening paper! 
(A MAN enters left.) Paper, Mister? 

ist Man: No, thanks, Sonny, I’m look- 
ing for the Christmas trees. (Seeing 
sign) Ah, there they are. (He goes 
off right. A Man and a WoMAN come 
out from the double doors of the 
church.) 

2nD Man: A wonderful service, wasn’t 
it? 

2nD Woman: Yes, and wasn’t the 
Christmas scene beautiful? The 
shepherds looked so real that they 
might come to life. 

2nD MAN (With a smile): Yes — and 
the wise men too. I imagined I 
could almost hear them speaking as 
they offered their gifts. (They go off 
left arm in arm. Anotnrer man, Mr. 
Brown, enters right.) 





JorE (Recognizing him): Hi ya, Mr. 
Brown. You want your paper, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Brown (Pleasantly as he hurries 
past): No, thanks, Joe. Not tonight. 
Merry Christmas! (He goes off left.) 

Jor (Calling. Trying to sound cheerful): 
Merry Christmas! (He stands de- 
jectedly for a moment. An Ar- 
TENDANT qutetly closes the doors of 
the church. The 1st MAN enters right 
carrying a Christmas tree under his 
arm. The branches are tied back to 
make it easier to carry. He starts 
briskly across toward left when Bux, 
a boy in his teens, enters right calling. 
He carries a wooden Christmas tree 
stand.) 

Bru: Hey, Mister, wait a minute. You 
forgot your stand. 

Ist Man (Turning): What’s that? Oh, 
yes. 

Bitut (Going to him and handing him 
the stand): You paid for it, Mister. 
You might as well take it with you. 

Ist Man: Yes — yes — thank you 
very much. (He goes off left.) 

Bit (Turning to Jor): Say, Joe, those 
trees are going fast. If you want 
yours you better pick it out. 

Joe: Yeah? Well, maybe I’m not 
going to get a tree. 

BiLu: No tree? Why not? 

Joe: Nobody’s buying any papers, 
that’s why not. No papers, no 
money, no tree. 

Briu: Aw, you’ve got to have a tree, 
Joe. What will your ma say? (Jor 
shrugs his shoulders.) I tell you, Joe. 
I have a little one back there. (He 
nods off right.) It’s not so good on 
one side but if you stand it up in a 
corner, it’ll be O.K. You can have 





it for two bits, Joe. 

Jor: Yeah, maybe. 

Bri: What do you mean, maybe? You 
want a Christmas tree, don’t you? 

Joe: No, I don’t want one. But my 
sister Sally says the little kids’ll be 
disappointed if they don’t have a 
tree. Christmas is just a headache 
as far as I’m concerned. 

Bru: I suppose people are just too 
busy with Christmas to buy your 
papers. 

Jor: Too busy and that isn’t all. 
There’s no news! I have nothing to 
shout about. Look at that headline. 
(Showing paper) Merry Christmas! 
Everybody’s just saying Merry 
Christmas. No murders, no rob- 
beries — not even a fire! 

Briu: Hey, Joe, don’t go wishing for 
bad luck. 

Jor: I don’t have to wish for it. I have 
it. 

Brix: Well, I’d be careful, Joe. All 
those things you’re talking about, 
they’re bad. 

Joe: So what? They sell my papers. 
(He spreads out a paper.) Look — 
Merry Christmas! If that said 
“Gangster Murdered,” they’d be 
selling like hot cakes! 

Bix: Yeah, I suppose. It seems kind 
of funny though that you have to 
have bad things happen in order to 
sell papers. 

Jor: They’re news, that’s why. People 
want a big story, and this paper 
hasn’t got it. See? (He points to 
paper.) A whole column about 
Christmas shoppers. Everybody’s 
been doing that. They know all 
about it. 

Bru (Looking at paper): What’s that 
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next column? The Christmas story 
from the Bible? 

Joe: Yeah, they print that every year 
and look, instead of a cartoon, they 
have a Christmas carol with all the 
music — just to fill up space. There 
isn’t any news at all. 

Bru: Well, I guess guys don’t feel like 
going around robbing and stuff on 
Christmas. My ma says people have 
more good will at this time of year. 

Joe: Huh — if they can only have it 
once a year I guess it doesn’t do ’em 
much good. 

Bru: No, but Joe, there is something 
about Christmas that kind of gets 
you. I went in the church this after- 
noon and looked at that Christmas 
scene. Have you been in, Joe? 

Jor: No, I haven’t got time for that. 

Bru: But you ought to have seen it, 
Joe. The Nativity Scene they call 
it — and here at this church they 
fix it up swell. Ma told me to go. 

Jor: I’ve been trying to sell my papers. 

Britt: Well, I never thought much 
about it — how Christmas kind of 
gets people till I been selling these 
trees. You take a lady this after- 
noon — five kids she had with her — 
and they picked out a little tree and 
their faces all kind of lit up. 

Jor: It’s all right, I guess, if you have 
plenty of money. 

Bru: But they didn’t have, Joe. They 
were poor. I could tell. 

Jor: People shouldn’t be poor and I’m 
not going to be either. If I can’t 
make money selling papers, I’ll make 
it some other way. 

Briu: What do you mean by that, Joe? 

Jor: Never mind. There are ways. I 
was talking to Spike Murphy. 


Biiu: Spike Murphy? Say, stay away 
from him, Joe. He’s no good. 

Jor: He’s got dough though. 

Briu: Yeah, but how does he get it? 

Jor: What’s the difference how he gets 
it? (A Woman and MAN enter left 
and cross. JOE steps away from Bu.) 
Paper, here — late paper. Get your 
late paper, folks. (The WomMAN and 
MAN take no notice and continue off 
right.) 

Brix: They’re looking at my trees, Joe. 
I’ll see you later. (Bru hurries off 
right and Jor walks slowly left, 
dumps his bundle of papers on another 
pile on stand and then leans against 
the stand, his hands in his pockets, 
looking glum. Sa..y, his sister, aged 
eleven, enters left.) 

Sau.y: Hello, Joe. 

Joe (Looking up startled): Sally — 
what are you doing here? 

Satty: Ma sent me. She thought 
you’d be home by now. 

Jor: Yeah? Well, I’m not home. Tell 
her I’m going to be late. 

Satiy: But Joe, all the stores will be 
closed. 

Jor: So what? 
anything. 
Sautty: But it’s Christmas. Haven't 

you got any money? 

Jor (Pointing to stand): Look at the 
stand. Does that look like I have 
money? 

Sat.y: But I put the kids to bed and 
told ’em Santa Claus was coming. 
Jor: Well, you’d better go back and 
tell ’em Santa Claus couldn’t sell his 
papers and there isn’t going to be 

any Christmas. 

Sauy (Starting to cry): No Christmas. 
Oh, Joe, I thought if we could just 


You aren’t buying 


have a little tree and a couple of 
things for the kids and something 
for dinner, a chicken maybe. 

Jor: Aw, Sally, you don’t understand. 
You can’t sell newspapers that don’t 
have news in them. There should be 
an earthquake or something. 

Satty: Joe, don’t say that. It’s 
wicked. 

Jor: Aw, what do you know about it? 
Look, one minute you’re bawling 
your head off ‘cause there’s no 
money and when I tell you why, 
then I’m a bum. Now, listen, you 
better go on home. 

Sauiy (Trying not to cry): O.K., Joe. 
(She sniffs.) I'll go but — but — no 
Christmas. I don’t know what we’ll 
tell the kids. They’ll wake up in the 
morning — 

Joe: I know — I know — so they’ll 
wake up and when they do we'll tell 
’em it’s all the bunk. 

SauLLy: But it isn’t, Joe. 

Jor: It is for me. 

Sauiy (Crying harder again): Oh, Joe, 
I don’t mind for me. I’m prac- 
tically grown up but it’s the little 
kids — 

Joe: Well, stop your bawling, can’t 
you? (Sauty, still crying, starts off 
left. She is almost off when Jor calls.) 
Hey, Sally, wait a minute. (She 
stops and turns back.) I shouldn’t 
have hollered at you, kid. It isn’t 
your fault. 

Sauiy (Sniffing): That’s all right, Joe. 

Jor: Look Sally, maybe I can do some- 
thing. I just had an idea. 

Satty (Hopefully): You mean how 
you can sell your papers? 

Jor: No — I think I’ll close up here. 

There’s someone I’ve got to see. 
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Sauty: What do you mean? 

Jor: Never mind — you let me worry 
about it. 

Sauiy: Joe, you’re not going to do 
anything bad, are you? 

Jor: I tell you, let me worry about it. 
And tell Ma I’ll get there as soon as 
I can. Maybe kind of late, but I'll 
get there. 

Sauiy: All right, Joe, but — 

Jor: Now go on home. Maybe we can 
have some kind of a Christmas after 
all. (SALLY goes off. Jox crosses right 
and calls to Bru.) Bill — say, Bill! 

Bru (Off): Yeah, Joe? 

Jor: Have you still got that tree? 

Bru (Off): Sure. 

Jor: Well, I’ll see you about it later — 
and I might want a bigger one. 

Brut (Off): O.K., Joe. (Jor goes back 
to stand and starts tying a string 
around newspapers. CHuck REyYN- 
OLDS, a nice-looking young man en- 
ters left.) 

Cuuck: Hello, Bud. Closing up for the 
night? 

Jor: Yes. Don’t tell me you want to 
buy a paper? 

Cuuck: Well, maybe I might. What’s 
the trouble — business not so good? 

Jor: Naw — no news. 

Cxuuck: Oh — well, let’s take a look. 
(He fishes into his pocket and takes 
out a coin and hands it to Jon. Joz 
gives him a paper and Curuck starts 
looking at it. As Cuuck looks at the 
paper, Jor takes a good look at him 
for the first time.) 

Jor: Say, Mister — say, aren’t you 
Chuck Reynolds, the quarterback? 

Cuuck (Smiling): Why, yes, as a 
matter of fact, I am. 

Jor: Gee. I’ve read about you on the 
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sports pages. You're news. 

say you'll make All-American. 

Cuuck: Maybe. 

Joe: Boy, I wish you’d been playing 
football today. 

Cuuck: Football on Christmas Eve? 
No, thanks. What do you want a 
football game today for? 

Jor: Well, it would be news. Win or 
lose, if it’s a big game, it makes the 
headlines. 

Cuuck: Yes, I suppose it does and 
that’s what sells your papers. Well, 
football is a good game all right, but 
of course it’s not as important as 
some other things. Christmas, for 
instance. 

Jor: Aw, Christmas. 

Cuucx: Sure, Christmas. You know, I 
think you’ve got an important story 
right here on your front page, one 
that you’ve overlooked. 

Joe: What do you mean? 

Cuuck: The Christmas story. 

Joe: But that’s no news. It’s an old 
story. 

Cuucx: Of course it’s old but it’s still 
news. It’s always news. 

Joe: But you don’t know. 
ever sold papers — 

Cuuckx: I have — lots of ’em — when I 
was about your age. I’ve always 
had to work for a living. I’m work- 
ing my way through college right 
now. 

Joe: Gee, I didn’t know that. I 
thought being a big football star — 

Cuuck: Football’s just a game. 

Jor: Yeah, but it must be swell. I used 
to think I'd like to do big things. 

Cuuck: You can but you’ve got to 
learn how. 

Jor: I guess so. Even how to play 
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football. 


Cuuck: Sure, and it takes some doing. 
But that’s not the real reason I’m 
going to college. The most im- 
portant thing I’m learning is how to 
be a doctor. 

Jor: A doctor? 

Cuuck: Yes. So that if anyone gets 
sick, you, for instance, I look you 
over, find out what the trouble is, 
and make you better. I think that’s 
important. 

Jor: Yeah. I know it is. 

Cuuck: It’s like your story here. 
That’s even more important because 
it affects all of us. We all need a 
doctor now and then but we need 
this story all the time. 

Jor: But it’s still not news. 

Cuuck: It’s big news. It’s the great- 
est story ever told. 

Jor: I don’t get you. People either 
know it or they’re not very inter- 
ested. 

Cuuck: Not interested in something 
that could make the world into a 
better place? In peace on earth, 
good will to men? Did you ever read 
the story yourself? 

Jor: I guess so. When I was little, Ma 
used to read it to me. 

Cuuck: Well, read it again. Go ahead, 
read it. See if you don’t think 
people would be interested. If you 
present it right, they’re bound to be. 

Jor: But Chuck — (Cuuck starts off.) 

Cuuckx: I'll be seeing you. But now I 
just want you to read that story. 
Merry Christmas! (He goes off.) 

Jon (Picking up a paper. Half- 
heartedly reading headline to him- 
self): Merry Christmas. (He leans 
against newsstand and goes on read- 


ing.) “And it came to pass in those 
days, that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be taxed.” (The lights 
start to dim. JoE pauses here and 
there as though reading part of the 
story to himself, then speaks aloud 
again.) ‘‘And all went to be taxed, 
every one into his own city. And 
Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judaea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem; . . . to be 
taxed with Mary. ... And so it was, 
that, while they were there . . . she 
brought forth her firstborn son, and 
wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid Him in a manger; because 
there was no room for them in the 
inn.” (The lights are dim except for a 
spotlight on the church doorway. The 
doors slowly open and in the doorway 
is a tableau of the Nativity Scene. It 
ts a crude structure with a manger at 
the right side. A bright light shines 
from the manger. Mary sits nearby 
and JosepH stands to the left watch- 
ing. JOE reads on.) “And there 
were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone around about them: and they 
were sore afraid. . . . And it came to 
pass, as the angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, the shep- 
herds said one to another, Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known 
unto us.” (Four SHEPHERDS enter 


right. 


There is a spotlight on them. 
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They look toward the Scene of the 
Nativity and are afraid to go further.) 
lst SHEPHERD: The angel said, “Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.” (He steps forward a 
little.) 
2ND SHEPHERD (Also pushing forward 
a little): “For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 
3RD SHEPHERD (Pointing at the Scene): 
“And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the Babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger.” 
47TH SHEPHERD: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” (The SHEPHERDS 
all go to stage center and kneel on the 
steps before the Scene. After a mo- 
ment they rise and start off right.) 
lst SHEPHERD: The Lord is born. 
2ND SHEPHERD: We must tell all men. 
3RD SHEPHERD: Glory to God. 
4TH SHEPHERD: Peace on earth. (They 
go off and Jor continues to read.) 
Jor: “Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judaea in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came 
wise men from the East. . . . Saying, 
Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews? For we have seen His star in 
the East, and are come to worship 
Him .. . and, lo, the star, which they 
saw in the East, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the 
young Child was. When they saw 
the star, they rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy.” (THREE Wise MEN 
enter right. There is a spotlight on 
them. Each carries a gift in a jeweled 
box. They look toward the Scene and 
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then look up.) 

Ist Wise Man: The star. It stands 
above us. This is the place. 

2nD Wise Man: But it is a stable. 

3rD WisE Man: That matters not. He 
is a King. Let us go and worship 
the Lord. 

Ist Wise Man: Let us open our 
treasures and present unto Him 
gifts. (He goes up the steps and 
kneels. He holds out his gift.) Gold 
.. . (JosEPH accepts gift. 1st WisE 
MAN steps aside.) 

2np Wise Man (He goes up the steps 
and kneels, presenting his gift): 
And frankincense . . . (JOSEPH ac- 
cepts it, and 2np WIsE MAN steps 
aside.) 

3rD Wise MAN (He goes up the steps 
and kneels, presenting his gift): And 
myrrh. (JosePH accepts gift. 3RD 
Wise Man rises. There is a pause 
and then the WisE MEN come down 
the steps.) 

lst Wise Man: We must tell every- 
one of this wonderful thing that has 
come to pass. 

2npD Wise Man: We are traveling 
through many countries. We will 
carry the news. 

3rD Wise Man: Aye. This news is for 
all people everywhere — for all 
time. (The Wise MEN go off right. 
The church doors close slowly and the 
spotlight dims out. As the other lights 
come up, Joe stands holding the 
newspaper in his hand staring at it.) 

Jor: News. . . . Why, it is news... . 

It’s the biggest story that ever was. 

(A Man and a Woman enter right 

with packages, other people enter left. 

Suddenly Jon grabs an armful of 

newspapers and starts shouting.) Pa- 


per — paper — read all about it. 

Good news — great news! 

3RD Man: Well, that must be some- 
thing. (He hands coin to Jor and 
takes paper and stands there reading.) 

3RD Woman: I'll take one. (Jor hands 
her paper.) 

Jor: Greatest story every told. Peace 
on earth — good will to men! (Others 
buy papers quickly and stand reading. 
More people come onto the stage.) 
Read all about it. Paper — paper — 
read the Christmas story! (People 
are buying papers so fast now that 
Jor can hardly take care of them. 
Some hand Jor dollar bills and shake 
their heads when he offers change.) 

47TH WomaAN (Reading): The Christmas 
story — isn’t it beautiful? 

47TH MAN: Peace on earth — good will 
to men. 

5TH Woman: The old, old story — 
ever new. How good it is to read the 
words. 

5TtrH Man: This is what Christmas 
means to all of us. (Jor is still selling 
papers.) 

Joe (Smiling): Greatest story ever 
told — read all about it. Good 
news for all! 

6TH Woman: It is good news. (She 

looks at her paper.) And look, here’s 

a Christmas carol. (She starts sing- 

ing “Hark! The Herald Angels 

Sing.” Others join in. People con- 

tinue to buy papers and gradually 

more and more of them join in the 
song, until the whole crowd is singing. 

JoE sings too and is still selling papers 

with a big happy smile as the curtain 

falls.) 


THE END 








Keeping Christmas 


by Mary Peacock 


Characters 
Epna ARNOLD 
ALAN, her brother 
Mrs. ARNOLD 
Mr. ARNOLD 
GERDA 
HENDRIK 
KAREN 
Susiz 
Kar 

Time: Christmas Eve, 1843. 

Serrine: The living room of the Arnold 
home in Bethlehem, Penna. 

At Rise: Mr. ARNOLD is seated by a 
table reading, and Mrs. ARNOLD sits 
near him knitting. EpNa and ALAN 
are peering out a window at right. 

Epna (Exzcitedly): Oh look, Alan — 
you can see the Beidlemans decorat- 
ing their Christmas tree! 

Auan (Peering closer): There’s Karl, 
handing something to his father. 

Epna: It’s a star — a big golden star 
—and his father is standing on a 
chair to reach the very top! 

Awan: There! He’s fastened it on. Oh, 
isn’t it pretty, Edna? 

Moruer (Turning her head): What is 
so pretty, children? 

Fatuer (Looking up from his book): 
Yes, I’ve been wondering why 
you’ve kept your noses glued to the 
window for so long! 

Epna (Turning from the window): 
We’ve been watching the Beidle- 


neighbors 
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mans decorating their Christmas 
tree. 

Atan: You should see the things 
they’re putting on it! Shiny silver 
strings... 

Epna: And apples and oranges — 

Awan: And a big gold star on top! 

Epna (Standing by her mother’s chair) : 
I wish we had a Christmas tree! 

Aan: So do I. Everyone else around 
here keeps Christmas. I don’t see 
why we — 

FatHer (Sternly): Now Alan, you 
know very well that New England 
folk don’t hold to any such non- 
sense. 

Moruer: Why, when my mother was a 
little girl in Massachusetts, there 
was even a law forbidding anyone 
to celebrate Christmas. 

Epna: But that was so long ago, 
Mother—and so far away, too. 
It is different here, in Pennsylvania. 

AuaN: Hendrik’s mother has been 
baking for weeks—all sorts of 
special sweets. 

Epna: At Gerda’s house, they’ve been 
busy for days, making little fancy 
cookies — Christmas cakes, they call 
them. 

Aan: And Susie Meriweather is going 
to hang up her stocking tonight. 
She says all the boys and girls do, 
down in Georgia, where she used to 
live. 
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Epna: Then St. Nicholas comes after 
they’re fast asleep, and fills the 
stockings with presents. That is, if 
they’ve been good, of course. 

ALAN: But if they haven’t been good, 
Susie says St. Nicholas leaves a 
pack of switches. Wouldn’t it be 
dreadful to find a stocking full of 
switches on Christmas morning? 

Moruer (Briskly): Well, there’s no 
need to worry about what St. 
Nicholas leaves here, for he will find 
no stockings to fill! 

Fatuer: I should say not! Never in 
all my life did I hear of such foolish- 
ness! 

Epna (Wistfully): All the same, I do 
think it would be fun. 

AuAN (Pleadingly): Couldn’t we keep 
Christmas just this once? 

Moruer: Don’t tease, Alan. Your 
father and I never even thought of 
such things when we were your age. 

Fatuer: And what was good enough 
for us is good enough for our chil- 
dren. (A knock sounds on door.) 

ALAN (Turning away): Shall I see who’s 
at the door? (Runs to door and flings 
it open) Oh — it’s Gerda! Come in! 

Gerpa (Entering): Hello, Alan and 
Edna — and good evening to you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold! We were on 
our way to the Love Feast at our 
Church, and Mother asked me to 
stop in and give you this. (She 
hands a basket to Mrs. ARNOLD.) 

Epna (Peering into the basket curi- 
ously): What is in it, Gerda? (Mrs. 
ARNOLD lifts napkin, and takes out a 
star-shaped cookie.) 

Gerpa: It’s a basket of our Moravian 
Christmas cakes. We thought you 
might like to sample them. 





ALAN (Reaching in for a cookie): I 
should say we would! 

Moruer: Why thank you, Gerda! 
Please tell your mother that we are 
very grateful. 

Auan_ (Nibbling): 
good! 

Epna (Tasting cookie): So crisp and 
crunchy and sweet! 

Gerpa: Mother will be pleased that 
you like them. But I must hurry 
along. 

Moruer: So soon, child? Can’t you 
stay for a minute? 

Gerba: Oh no! I might be late for 
the Love Feast, and then it wouldn’t 
seem like Christmas Eve at all. So 
goodnight, everybody — and Merry 
Christmas! 

Aut: Goodnight! (GERDA goes out, 
turning at door to wave.) 

Moruer: What delicious little cakes! 

Fatuer (Holding one up): And what 
curious shapes! Stars, birds, leaves 
— (Another knock is heard at door) 

Epna (Running to door): May I answer 
this time? (Opening door) It’s 
Hendrik! Come in, come in! 

HEnpDRIK (Entering with bundles): A 
pleasant evening to you! My mother 
sends her greetings, and a loaf of 
stollen, fresh from the oven. It’s to 
help you celebrate Christmas! 

Moruer: Why thank you, Hendrik. 
Your mother is most kind. 

FaTuHeEr (Sniffing): And what ts stollen, 
pray? 

Henprik: A kind of sweet bread that 
all German housewives bake at 
Christmas time. It has lots of cur- 
rants in the dough — and sugar is 
sprinkled on top. 

ALAN: Doesn’t it smell good, Edna? 


Mmm — they’re 





Henprik: Oh! I almost forgot the sack 
of winter apples my father sent. 
(He puts the sack on floor, and EpNa 
reaches in for one.) 

Epna: Did you ever see such rosy ones! 

Henpkrik: I must be getting home now, 
or Pelznickel might miss me when 
he comes for his visit. 

ALAN (Puzzled): Pelznickel? Who is he? 

Henprik (Laughing): That’s just an- 
other name we Pennsylvania Ger- 
man folk have for old St. Nicholas. 
Well, goodnight, everybody — and 
a Happy Christmas to you! 

Epna and ALAN: Happy Christmas! 
(Exit HENDRIK) 

Epna: My! I almost feel as if we were 
keeping Christmas, too! 

Auan (Looking out window): Edna, 
look! There’s Karen coming up the 
walk! 

Epna (Running to window): With an- 
other package, too! (She throws 
door open) Welcome, Karen! 

KarEN: My mother sends greetings to 
your parents. Here is a bit of our 
lut-fish, to add to your Christmas 
dinner. 

Moruer' (Accepting gift): How 
thoughtful of your mother! 

Fatuer: And what is lut-fish, child? 

KarEN: The most delicious smoked 
fish you ever ate, made from an old 
Swedish recipe. We do hope you 
will enjoy it. 

Moruer: I am sure we will. If it 
tastes as good as it looks — 

Karen: Oh, it does, Mrs. Arnold, 
really it does! 

Epna: Can’t you stay and visit, Karen? 

Karen: Not tonight, Edna. I must 


hurry home to set out a dish of 
sweets for the Tomtar. 
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Epna: What are they? I never heard 
of them! 

KarEN: Oh, they are little elf men who 
creep in at night and help about the 
house. Sometimes they leave gifts 
for my sister and me, and I am quite 
sure they will tonight, on Christmas 
Eve! Goodnight, all— may your 
Christmas be bright! 

Au: Goodnight. (Ezit Karen) 

Epna (Standing with door ajar): Oh 
Alan, here comes Susie Meriwether! 

ALAN: Is she bringing a present, too? 

Epna: I think she is — at least, there’s 
a package in her arms. Hello, Susie! 
Come in. 

Susie (Entering): I can’t stay but a 
minute. Mother wanted you to have 
one of her Southern fruit cakes, Mrs. 
Arnold, and Granny sent popcorn 
balls for Edna and Alan, too. 

Moruer (Taking gift): How good 
everyone is to us! 

Fatuer: Christmas Eve in New Eng- 
land was never like this! 

Epna: Isn’t it wonderful? Now if we 
only had a tree. (Enier Karu, drag- 
ging a small tree.) 

Karu: Did I hear someone say some- 
thing about a tree? 

ALAN: Karl, you brought one! 

Kar: Since you are so new here, I 
was afraid your father wouldn’t 
know what woods were best for 
cutting, Alan. So I cut one for you 
myself. There! (He sets the tree up 
straight, slightly to left of table.) 

Epna: There’s even some mistletoe in 
the branches — and you brought a 
bunch of holly, too! Oh, thank you, 
Karl! 

Kart: I hope you have fun trimming it. 
Well, I must be on my way. The 
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relatives will be coming to see our 

tree lighted, and to sing carols. 

ALAN: We watched you decorating it 
through the window tonight. 

Epna: And we wished for one just like 
it, didn’t we, Alan? 

Susie: Then your wish came true just 
like in a fairy story. I’ll walk along 
with Karl, for it’s time I was going. 
Goodnight, everybody! 

Kart: And a Merry Christmas to you! 

Epna and Auan: The same to you! 

MoruHer (Calling): And thank you, 
thank you both! (Door closes on 
Susie and Kart.) 

Epna (Skipping back to her mother): 
Now we just have to keep Christmas, 
don’t we? 

Moruer (Turning to FatHer): Well? 

FaTHER (Smiling): It looks as if the 
Arnolds are keeping Christmas in 
spite of themselves! 

Epna (Excitedly): The tree — we must 
decorate that first. 

Moruer: Perhaps we could run strings 
through Gerda’s cookies, and hang 
them on the branches. 

AuaNn: And the popcorn balls that 
Susie’s Granny sent. 

FaTHer: And how would some nice 
red apples look, bobbing about? I'll 
fasten strings to the stems. (They 
all set to work.) 

Moruer: Now why did the neighbors 
send all these lovely things, I 
wonder? 

EpNaA: Perhaps it was because Alan 
and I told them that we didn’t keep 
Christmas at our house. 

ALAN: And they wanted to show us 

how much fun it could be. (MorHErR 





turns away and stands very still.) 

FatHeR: Why, what’s the matter, 
Mother? Aren’t you going to help? 

Moruer: Oh dear! I’ve only finished 
one pair of stockings, instead of two. 
(She picks up the red stockings from 
the table.) But then they only need 
one apiece, don’t they? Why of 
course! I never thought of that! 

Epna (Running to her mother): Mother! 
Do you mean we can hang up our 
stockings, too — for St. Nicholas to 
fill? 

ALAN: How will he know where to find 
us? 

FatHer: St. Nicholas will find his way 
to every home tonight where families 
keep Christmas together. I am very 
sure of that, my boy. 

Moruer: Here, Edna. (Handing her a 
stocking) Here, Alan. (Handing the 
other one to him) Hang them by the 
hearth. Then we will finish decorat- 
ing our tree. (Children hang up 
stockings.) 

Epna: There! Oh, isn’t it fun — keep- 
ing Christmas? And to think, there 
are so many different ways of doing 
it! 

ALAN: Yes — Gerda’s way and Karl’s 
way, Karen’s way and Susie’s way. 

Moruer: And Hendrik’s way, too. 
But after all, aren’t they very much 
alike? 

FatHer: And don’t forget our way. 
Somehow I think that’s going to be 
the best way of all! 

Epna: Merry Christmas, everybody! 

Att (Joining and facing audience): 
Merry Christmas! 

THE END 











The Children of Chocolate Street 


by Eleanora Bowling Kane 


Characters 
JIMMIE 
JESSIE 
Miss Kress 
Farry 
SARAH 
Youne WomMAN 
Youne Boy 
SMALL GIRL 
Woman 
Mary 

SertTinc: Miss Krebs’ Kandy Kitchen. 

Ar Rise: A bell over the door tinkles and 
JIMMIE and Jessie enter hesitantly. 
They look around slowly. 

Jessie: Jimmie, I don’t know why, but 
I don’t like this candy store. (Reads 
sign over counter) “Miss Krebs’ 
Kandy Kitchen.’”’ (Looks around) 
Not a Christmas decoration in the 
whole place. But I’m sure this is 
where Mother told us to come for her 
Christmas candy. 

Jimmie (Smacking his lips): Candy! Oh, 
boy, how I love it. Any candy store 
looks good to me, Jessie. What are 
we going to buy? 

Jessie: Don’t you ever think of any- 
thing but your stomach? We didn’t 
come here to get candy for ourselves. 
Mother ordered all her Christmas 
candy from Miss Krebs — some 
special red and white mints, candy 
canes, and chocolate buttercreams. 





(JimMIE rubs his stomach with de- 
light.) 

Jimmie: Don’t we get any candy now? 

Jessie: Oh, I guess Miss Krebs will 
give us something, Jimmie. You 
know Miss Mamie always did in that 
little store that used to be near us. 

Jimmie: Miss Mamie gave me a lolli- 
pop once. Say, I wonder where this 
Krebs person is? 

Jessie: Hush, Jimmie, I hear someone. 
I think she’s coming now. 

Miss Kress (Entering, peering sharply 
over her spectacles at the children. She 
is grim and sour-faced): Well, you 
two have been in here a long time by 
yourselves. Have you been stealing 
my candy? 

Jessie (Faltering): Are .. . are you Miss 
Krebs? 

Miss Kress: I am. What do you want, 
little girl? 

Jimmie (Aside): Miss Crab would be a 
better name. 

Jesste (To Jimmie): Hush, Jimmie. 
(To Miss Kress) I’m Jessie Barclay. 
I came for the Christmas candy my 
mother ordered . . . red and white 
mints, and candy canes and... 

Miss Kress (Jnterrupting): I know 
what she ordered. But you’ll have to 
wait. I haven’t put all the Christ- 
mas orders in the boxes yet. I'll go 
back in the kitchen and pack them 
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now. (She starts to leave reluctantly, 

then stops and turns) But I hate to 

leave you two alone with all this 

Christmas stuff in the store. You 

can’t trust children. 

Jrmmie: Gee, if your candy’s as bitter 
as your tongue, we don’t want any. 
Jessie: Jimmie, that’s rude. (JIMMIE 
shrugs and wanders over to a counter. 
To Miss Kress) We’re sorry, Miss 

Krebs. And you can trust us. 

Miss Kress (Starting to exit): I hate 
to do it . . . but don’t you children 
touch anything in this store. 

Jessie (Calls after her): Of course not, 
Miss Krebs. We'll just look. 

JimmMigE: And you can start looking 
right here. (Holds up candy box) Did 
you ever see a candy box like this, 
Jessie? 

Jessie (Takes box): No, I don’t think 
so, Jimmie. (Reading) ‘Goodies 
from Chocolate Street.’’ Isn’t that 
a cute name! 

Jimmie: I like the picture on the box. 
Look, there’s a street with houses all 
made of chocolate and there are... . 
(Music starts off and a voice picks up 
Jimmie’s lines.) 

Farry (Continuing): There are lollipop 

lamp posts all aglow, 

And peppermint trees in an orderly 
row. 

Oh, Chocolate Street is the place to 
go. 

JEssIE: Jimmie, did you hear that? 

Jimmie: It was just what I was going 
to say. Someone took the words 
right out of my mouth. 

Jessie: Do you think there’s a music 
box inside this candy box? 

Jimmie: No. It isn’t heavy enough. 


Quiet, Jess, here comes Miss Krebs. 





Miss Kress (Entering and holding out 
a large box to Jessie): Here’s your 
mother’s order, little girl. I hope 
you didn’t touch anything. 

JEssIzE: No — only this box of candy. 

Miss Kress (Angry): I told you 
children to keep your hands off. 
(Stops suddenly) What box? 

Jessie (Pointing): This one that says 
“Goodies from Chocolate Street.” 
Miss Kress (Weakly): That again! 

No! (Music starts off) 

Farry (Off): The houses are candy bars 

long and low 

There are lollipop lamp posts all 
aglow 

And peppermint trees in an orderly 
row. 

Oh, Chocolate Street is the place 
to go! 

Jimmie: There it is again. 

Jessie: Miss Krebs, did you hear it 
too? 

Miss Kress (Nervously): Hear what? 
I didn’t hear anything. The idea. 
(Aside) “Chocolate Street is the 
place to go.”’ I just imagined it, this 
time and other times too. (To 
children) Now, you children run 
along. 

Jimmie: The lady who ran the candy 
store in our block always gave us a 
piece of candy when we went there 
... and especially at Christmas time. 

Miss Kress: Well, I don’t give things 
away. I never did and I’m not start- 
ing at this late date. Now, go on 
home. (The music is heard again.) 

Farry: There are marshmallow sofas. 
You take your ease. 

On Chocolate Street 
We aim to please. 
Miss Kresps (Angry): That’s enough! 





Here . . . you children take this old 
box of candy with you. Goon... 
take it... and get out. (She thrusts 
the box into Jimmin’s hands. The 
children back fearfully toward the 
door and Miss Kress, with a gesture 
of despair, hurries off to the kitchen. 
When she has gone the children stop 
and look at each other in surprise.) 

Jessie: Now what in the world! 
Jimmie, I think she did hear that 
voice, and she’s scared silly. 

Jimmie: Mean old crab. Anyway, we 
got a nice box of candy out of her. 
(Reads) “Goodies from Chocolate 
Street.”” Well, what’s to stop us 
from having some? 

Jessie: I guess it’s all right, as long as 
Miss Krebs gave it to us. I’d like a 
chocolate marshmallow if you can 
find one. (Jimmie hands her the box 
top and searches for a marshmallow. 
JESSIE studies the picture on the box) 
Say, Jimmie, you know this picture 
on the box top is very pretty. 

Jimmie (Pointing to candy): Here’s a 
chocolate marshmallow. (Looks at 
box top) Yep, it is kinda pretty. 
You know what it looks like . . . like 
a village under a Christmas tree. 

JEssIE: Or maybe a place in Fairyland. 

JmmmMiE (Munching candy): I sure 
would like to go to Chocolate Street. 
Just think, Jess! The houses there 
are all made of chocolate bars. 

Jessie: And the lamp posts are lolli- 
pops... 

Jimmie: And the trees are peppermint 
sticks . . . (The music is heard again) 

Farry: And each paving stone is a 

chocolate drop, 
And the fountains all gush forth 
soda pop. 








Jimmie (Delighted): There it is again. 

Jessiz: Jimmie, I’ve thought of a 
rhyme too. Listen. 

The houses are full of chocolate 
creams, 

And children may visit there in their 
dreams. (There is gay music, and 
the Farry dances in. She stops and 
curtsies to the children.) 

Farry: I’m the Candy Fairy, children. 

Jessie: Candy Fairy! 

Farry: The Candy Fairy from Choco- 
late Street. Congratulations, Jessie. 
You did just the right thing to take 
yourself and Jimmie to Chocolate 
Street. 

Jessie: I did, Candy Fairy? 

Farry: Of course. Your little rhyme 
did the trick, Jessie. 

Jessie: You mean I worked magic, all 
by myself? 

Farry: Only at Christmastime could it 
ever happen, Jessie . . . and this is 
what I can do for you: I can trans- 
port both you and Jimmie to 
Chocolate Street. 

JimM1E: Oh, boy! Then, we could eat 


candy, and eat candy, and eat 
candy ... 
Farry (Interrupting): Or . . . I could 


stay here with you and help you to 
do a good deed for Christmas. 

Jimmie (Alarmed): But there’s all that 
candy on Chocolate Street. 

Jessie (Firmly): Jimmie! I’m ashamed 
of you. Candy Fairy, can’t we do 
something about Miss Krebs? Here 
it is Christmas Eve, and she hasn’t 
any Christmas spirit at all. 

Farry: That’s a fine idea, Jessie. It 
may interest you to know that we of 
Chocolate Street have had our eye 

on Miss Krebs for a long time. 
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Jrmmip: She certainly was scared when 








she heard your voice saying those 
rhymes about Chocolate Street. 

Farry: Yes, I think I worried her con- 
siderably. 

Jimmie: Then let’s worry her some 
more. 

Fairy: Very well, but first I must 
make us all invisible. One wave of 
my magic peppermint wand... 
(She waves wand.) and presto! We 
can now see each other but we shall 
be unseen by anyone else. 

Jessie: Here comes somebody else, 
right now, Candy Fairy. (The bell 
jangles and a frightened little girl 
enters. ) 

Farry: Let’s stand over here, children, 
and watch. (They go upstage and 
watch the little girl.) 

Miss Kress (Entering): Well, what is 
it? I’m very busy in my kitchen. 
Hurry up, now. What do you want? 

SaraH: Miss Krebs,.I — I found two 
pennies in the street — and I’ve 
never tasted chocolates like those 
you have in your window — and... 

Miss Kress: Well! So what! 

SarauH: I thought — I was hoping — 
oh, could you sell me just half of one 
of those chocolates for these two 
pennies? 

Miss Kress: Sell you half of one of my 
delicious candies! Well of all the 
nerve! Of course not. 

SarAH: Oh, please Miss Krebs. It’s 
Christmas Eve. 

Miss Kress: And don’t I know it, 
with all the work I have to do. Now 
you get out of here! Go on, get out! 

Farry: Come on, Jessie. You say a 

rhyme. (The music is heard in the 

background.) 


Jessie: The people are kind on Choco- 





late Street. 

They don’t mind giving a child a 
treat. 

And the poorer the child, the more 
they give. 

That’s the way that people should 
live. 

SaraH: What was that? Your radio? 

Miss Kress (Frightened and confused) : 
Radio! No, of course not. Yes! 
Yes — it was a radio! I’ll put cotton 
in my ears so I won’t hear it. It has 
to be a radio. (The music is heard 
again.) 

Jessie: It’s conscience, Miss Krebs — 

and it speaks for years, 
You can’t shut it out by closing your 
ears. 

Miss Kress: No, it can’t be. Go away! 
Go away! 

Jimmie: Congratulations, Jessie. 

Farry: Good work, Jess. Look at Miss 
Krebs. 

Miss Kress: Here, child! Here! Take 
your half piece of candy. Take it — 
only get out. 

Sara: Oh, thank you! Here are my 
two pennies. (7'he music ts heard) 
Jessie: You can’t take the child’s 

money. 

Miss Kress (Interrupts as music stops 
abruptly): I can’t stand it. Here — 
— take a whole candy! Take two 
candies — take a whole pound — and 
keep your pennies. 

Saran: Oh, how wonderful! A whole 
pound of candy. Oh, thank you, 
dear Miss Krebs. (Takes candy and 
exits.) 

Farry: Dear Miss Krebs indeed! The 
next time it’s your turn, Jimmie. 

Jimmie: Gee, look! Here comes a 








woman. (Bell jangles and a YouNG 

Woman enters.) 

Miss Kress (Pulling herself together): 
Well, what can I do for you? 

YounGc Woman: I'd like to inquire the 
price of those boxes of chocolate 
creams. 

Miss Kress: They’re two dollars a 
box. 

Youne Woman: Oh, oh — I’m so dis- 
appointed. You see this is probably 
my grandmother’s last Christmas. 
She’s 90 years old and she says she 
has never had enough chocolate 
creams in her whole life. So I 
thought I might buy her a whole box 
just for herself. 

Miss Kress: Well? 

Youne Woman: But — two dollars 
and there’s the rent and the gas bill 
due today. No — I guess I just 
can’t afford it. 

Miss Kress: The idea of your taking 
my time and not buying anything. 
(The music is heard.) 

Jimmie: You’re a lucky woman — with 

a chance like this. 

A chance to give happiness, cheer, 
and bliss. (Miss Kress’ hand 
flutters to her throat.) 

Youne Woman: Why, what was that? 

Miss Kress: Nothing — everything — 
I don’t know. Look! Take the box 
to your grandmother. Take her two 
boxes as a Christmas gift. Here... 
(Gives boxes) 

Youne Woman: Why, what a wonder- 

ful Christmas spirit. (She ezits) 


Thank you ever so much. (The bell 
jangles and a little Boy enters.) 
Miss Kress (Weakly): Yes, what do 
you want, little boy? 
Boy: I want some good candy for some 
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poor children. My club is preparing 

a gift box for poor children and I’ve 

been saving my allowance. 

Miss Kress: How much money have 
you? 

Boy: I have only fifty cents. 

Miss Kress: And you expect to buy 
good candies for that? (Music plays 
only a few chords when Miss Kress 
breaks in.) That’s enough! Who 
ever you are — you don’t have to 
say anything. Here, little boy, take 
all you want for the poor children. 
Take this tin of hard candies and 
this can of salted nuts — and these 
chocolate bars . . . and this expensive 
assortment. (Gives candy to Boy) 

Boy: Gee! Thanks a million. (He exists 
saying) Wait’ll the fellows see this. 
(The bell jangles and a WomMAN and 
a little Grr enter.) 

Woman (Pleasantly): Good evening, 
Miss Krebs. My little girl would 
like to buy a lollipop. 

Miss Kress (Hurriedly): Oh, no, I'll 
give it to her. Here, little girl — 
love to give candy away .. . espe- 
cially at Christmas. 

Giru: Oh, goodie, thank you ever so 
much. 

Woman: Why, how nice of you, Miss 
Krebs. Come on, dear. Now wasn’t 
that nice of Miss Krebs? (They exit. 
Miss Kress opens the cash register 
and shakes her head at the money.) 

Jrmmie: Look at the old miser, count- 
ing her money. 

Farry: Never mind, Jimmie. I think 
we’ve almost accomplished our goal. 

(The bell jangles and Mary enters.) 

Mary: Miss Krebs, is my mother’s 

Christmas order ready? I'll take it 

if it is. 
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Miss Kress: Yes, of course — and 


while I’m out in the kitchen, Mary 
— you help yourself to any candy 
you want on that counter. 

Mary: Oh, my goodness! 
Miss Krebs? 

Miss Kress (To herself): Strange, I 
didn’t hear the mysterious voice with 
any of the last people. I believe... 
yes, I really do believe I know why. 
Yes, Mary help yourself to anything 
you want. (As Miss Kreps exits 
Mary helps herself to a generous 
assortment of candies.) 

Mary: Miss Krebs never did anything 
like this before. Let’s see. I'll take 
some of these, and some of these, and 
some of these . . . and I’ll take some 
for my little brother. 

Miss Kreps (Entering with boz): 
Here’s your mother’s Christmas 
order, Mary. That’s right, dear. I’m 
glad you helped yourself. It’s a 
Christmas present from the Krebs 
Kandy Kitchen. (Mary takes boz.) 

Mary: Oh, thank you, Miss Krebs. I 
hope you have a nice Christmas. 
(Exits) 

Miss Kress (Slowly): A — nice — 
Christmas. (The music is heard 
again.) 

Farry: Farewell, Miss Krebs, we'll 

come no more, 

Chocolate Street’s now inside your 
door 

A happy place for old and young, 


Anything, 


O’er all the town your praise is sung. 


Miss Kress: This time the music 


sounds sweet to me. The voice is 
lovely .. . and what it says is lovelier 
still. Well, I’ve got to be off now. 
It’s Christmas Eve, and I’ve lots to 
do to get ready for tomorrow. (She 
exits) 

Jessie: Isn’t it wonderful! Now Miss 
Krebs won’t be crabby any more. 
Candy Fairy your magic is wonder- 
ful. 

Farry: It’s the magic of Christmas, 
Jessie. 

Jessie: Well, I’ve had a wonderful 
Christmas Eve, haven’t you, Jimmie? 

Jimmig: Oh, sure, but you know Jess, 
I’m just a wee bit sorry we never did 
get to Chocolate Street. Remem- 
ber — it had chocolate bar houses. . . 
and peppermint trees ... and we 
didn’t get any of them. 

Farry: But you did a fine deed this 
evening, Jimmie. 

Jessie: And we still have the “Goodies 
from Chocolate Street” ... and you 
know what we can do when they’re 
all gone, Jimmie? 

Jimmie: No, what? 

Jesste: We can come right down here 
to Miss Krebs’ Kandy Kitchen 
again. 

Jimmie: To that old crab! 

Farry: Not a crab any longer. Re- 
member, Jimmie, things are differ- 
ent here now! 


THE END 











The Christmas Cake 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
Mrs. McGILiy 
Mr. McGILLy 
NEIGHBOR Boy 

Serrine: The McGilly kitchen. 

At Rise: The Narrator enters and 
stands at one side. As the NARRATOR 
speaks, the others pantomime their 
actions. 

Narrator: Mrs. McGilly was very 

proud, 

A very proud soul was she, 

She knew how to bake a holiday 
cake 

From a secret recipe. (Mrs. Mc- 
GILLY comes bustling in, puts on 
apron, begins to mix cake.) 

Mrs. McGituy: Nobody else in the 

neighborhood 
Can make such a cake as mine: 
The cherries I canned will surely be 
grand 
To dress up my cake just fine. 
Narrator: Mr. McGilly was slow and 
kind, 
As slow as his spouse was fast. 
He fancies to sit and whittle a bit 
And dream as the hours went past. 
(Mr. McGmxy comes in slowly and 
good-naturedly, and sits down to 
whittle. Mrs. McGtty turns to look 
at him, her hands on her hips.) 

Mrs. McGuty (Scolding): 

Get me some kindling and fix the fire. 

I’m making a Christmas cake — 





It’s specially nice with cherries and 
spice, 
And specially hard to bake. . . 


Take out the ashes and poke the 
coals, 
Don’t dawdle around and halt. 
Go rustle some wood . . . if the cake’s 
not good 
It surely will be your fault! (Mr. 
McGity puts down his whittling 
and goes to peer at the stove. He 
fusses around and pokes the fire. 
Mrs. McGiiiy keeps one eye on 
him while trying to follow the 
recipe with the other.) 
Hurry, I am almost ready now. 
Why isn’t that oven hot? 
I soon must go down for groceries in 
town 
That you, for a change, forgot. 
Mr. McGuiy (Shaking head over fire): 
Something’s the matter. The fire’s 
no good. 
The oven is cold as stone. 
If you have to flee, just leave it to 
me — 
I'll tend to that cake alone. (He puts 
in more paper and kindling.) 
Mrs. McGuizy (Shaking her finger at 
him): See you don’t ruin our Christ- 
mas cake! 
If anything turns out wrong 
I’m sure to have fits, so use all your 
wits. 


It’s late. I must run along. (She 
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puts the batter in the pan ready for 
the oven, then takes off her apron 
and puts on wraps. Mr. McGinty 
meanwhile continues to fuss with 
the fire. As Mrs. McGItty ezits 
she turns in the doorway and shakes 
a warning finger at her husband. 
Then she goes out.) 


Narrator: Mr. McGilly meant well 


of course 

(In spite of the looks he got), 

Intending to bake the holiday cake 

As soon as the fire was hot. 

But how could he know that a boy 
would call, 

A boy from the neighborhood, 

And ask for a lift on a Christmas gift 

He was whittling from maple wood? 
(There is a knock on the door. Mr. 
McGIy leaves his job at the stove 
and goes to the door. A Boy comes 
in with a half-finished carving. 
Mr. McGuxy examines it, has the 
Boy sit down. Of course he com- 
pletely forgets about the fire.) 

Mr. McGilly sat down and showed 

What grooves in the wood to make, 

And, oh, he forgot when the fire was 
hot 

To put in the Christmas cake! 


Mr. McGuy (Helping the Boy): 


Whittle this rounder, and whittle 
this thin, 

And whittle this end away. 

The critter will stand on his legs just 
grand, 

All ready for Christmas day. 


Boy: Mr. McGilly, I knew you’d help! 


There’s nothing that you can’t do. 
(He looks out of the window, and 
gives a start.) 

Oh, golly, your wife! She runs for 

her life... 






I think I'll be running too! (Mr. 
McGILLy remembers the cake and 
rushes to the stove. The Boy gath- 
ers up his carving and knife and 
rushes for the door as Mr. Mc- 
Giiy rushes for the cake. At the 
door the Boy and Mrs. McGruiy 
collide and almost knock each other 
over. Boy hurries out with a 
frightened glance over his shoulder.) 


Mrs. McGitty (Frantically) : 


Help me to rescue the cherry cake! 

Help me to save my skin! 

I boasted a lot, and then I forgot 

To put any cherries in! (She sees her 
husband with the unbaked cake in 
his hands.) 

Haven’t you baked it? You darling 
man! 

The cherries can go on top, 

And noone will know my error, and so 

My fame as a cook won’t stop! (She 
sighs with relief, takes the cake pan 
and puts cherries on top, poking 
them down in the batter. Then, 
smiling, she puts the cake in the 
oven and pats her husband lovingly 
on the back.) 


Narrator: Mrs. McGilly for once was 


glad 

Her husband had dreamy ways. 

She urged him to sit and whittle a 
bit 

And showered him with words of 
praise. 

Mr. McGilly looked up and grinned 

And said to his spouse . . . 


Mr. McGry: My dear, 


Nothing we'll get can compare, I 
bet, 

With our holiday cake this year! 
(They smile happily at each other.) 

THE END 





Mrs. Snzffit’s Christmas 


Adapted by Alice V. Brown from a story by Helen C. Pearl 


Characters 
Mrs. MupGertr 
Peter, her grandson 
Mrs. SNIFFIT, @ mouse 
Mrs. Caurcu Movss, her friend 
LitTLeE SNIFFITS 
LirrLe CaurcH Mice 

Serrinc: Mrs. Mudgett’s kitchen. 

At Rise: Mrs. Mupaerr is setting the 
table for supper. Mrs. Snirrir sits 
near the door at right watching, and 
the LirrLe Snirrirs peep from be- 
hind her. 

Mrs. Mupaerr (Sighing): Poor as a 

Church Mouse! 
Whatever shall I do? 
Without a dime 
At Christmas time — 
And little Peter too! 

Mrs. Snirrit (7'o Lirr.e SNIFFITs) : 
Poor as a Church Mouse! 

Children, did you hear? 
And she has such a lovely house! 
I think it’s very queer. 

Mrs. Mupcettr: Poor as — (A loud 
thump at door) Peter Mudgett! 
What is that? — is it you? 

Perer (Coming in left): 

Me and the tree — see Grandma? 
And it’s a big one, too. 

Mrs Mupcett: How are we going to 
trim it? 

Perer: I'll get some corn to pop, 

And you make strings 
Of paper rings 
And put a star on top. (While Mrs. 
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Moupcerr and PErTer trim tree, 
Mrs. Snirrir and Litre Snir- 
Fits steal out, unseen, and pick up 
grains of corn, berries, etc., dropped 
on floor.) 
Mrs. Mupcerr: Now we'll have our 
supper; 
It’s only milk and bread 
With something sweet 
For you to eat 
Before you go to bed. (She brings 
food. Prerer and Mrs. MupcGerr 
eat. Prrer crumbles some bread 
and throws it on the floor.) 
Why do you waste your supper? 
You know that isn’t nice. 
Peter: It isn’t wasted, Grandma. 
I gave it to the mice. 
Mrs. Mupeetr (Shaking head): When 
you make up your mind 
I have to let you do it. 
Whatever they can find 
I’m sure they’re welcome to it. 
Perer: Here, mousie, mousie, 
Here’s another crumb. 
When we make 
A Christmas cake 
Then we'll give you some. 
Mrs. Mupaetr: We'll have to feed the 
mice on cake; 
They’ve eaten all the bread! 
You’d better hang your stocking up 
And run along to bed. (PETER hangs 
up stocking and exits left. Mrs. 
Mupecetrr closes door carefully, 
then takes from cupboard an apple, 
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nuts and raisins, and a frosted 
cookie, which she wraps up and 
puts in the stocking. Ezit Mrs. 
Mupcetr at left.) 

Mrs. Snirrir: Now that Peter’s gone 
to bed 

And everyone is sleeping, 

Through the door, 

Across the floor, 

Little mice come creeping. (SNIF- 

FITS parade.) 
Dear Mrs. Church Mouse! 
And all those little mice! 
Children come! 
Bring every crumb. 
We'll take her something nice. 
First Snirrir: I’ll bring a basket. 
Sreconp Snirrir: I'll help make it. 
Tuarrp Snirrir: [’ll help fill it. 
Fourts Snirrir: I'll help take it. 
(SniFFITs scurry about and bring 
little contributions.) 

First Snrrrir: Here’s a pretty berry. 

Seconp Snirrir: Here’s a pumpkin 
seed. 

Tuirp Snirrit: Here’s a grain of yel- 
low corn. 

Fourts Snirrit: Here’s a shiny bead. 

First Snirrir: Here’s a crumb of 
gingerbread. 

Seconp Snirrit: A raisin and some 
rice — 

Tuirp SnirrFit: A bit of cheese — 

Fourts Snirrir: I’m sure ’twill please 

Those hungry little mice. 

First Snirrir: I’ve scurried through 
the cupboard. 

Seconp Snirrir: I scampered through 
the wall. 

Tuirp Snirrir: I took the best. 

Fourts Snirrir: I took the rest. 

First Snirrir: And so we took it all. 


Mrs. Snirrir: And here’s a scrap 
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Of Peter’s cap — 

I’m very glad I found it — 

We'll wrap it up 

And strap it up 

And tie a ribbon round it (SNiFFITs 
wrap up bundle and tie with red 
ribbon. A knock is heard.) 

Who’s that a-knocking? 

Mrs. Cuurcu Mouse (Off): A little 

mousie, please. 

Open the door 

And let us in 

Before my children freeze. 

Mrs. Snirrit (Opening door at right): 
Why, little Mrs. Church Mouse! 
Come in beside the fire. 

Mrs. Cuurcu Mouse (Entering, fol- 
lowed by Litrte CxrurcH Mice): 
Our house is old 
And we are cold 
Up in the big church choir. 

First CuurcH MovuseE (Offering large 
glass button): We brought a Christ- 

mas present — 
Quite valuable, you see. 

Seconp Cuurcu Movss: It’s for a dish 
Or, if you wish, 

To light your Christmas tree. 

Turrp Caurcu Mouse (Offering lace 
handkerchief): And here’s a pretty 

tablecloth — 
You'll like it, I am certain. 

Fourts Cuurcu Movss: It’s trimmed 

with lace 

To use, in case 

You want a mouse’s curtain. 

Mrs. CuurcH Mouse: We have so 

many lovely things, 

So nice for mice, I’m sure 

It’s only fair 

For us to share 

With others who are poor. 








Mrs. Snirrir: We thank you for your 
presents, 
And here is one for you. (Offering 
bundle.) 
First Cuurcu Movse: Oh, goody! 
Seconp CuurcH Mouse: Mamma, let 
me see! 
Tuirp CuurcH Mousse: Let me see! 
FourtH CuurcH Movse: Let me too! 
(Lirrte CaurcH Mice crowd and 
push around Mrs. Cuurcu Movsz.) 
Mrs. Cuurcu Mouse: Children should 
Be seen, not heard. 
Such pushing is not right. 
A little mouse 
Is always good 
And never impolite. 
First CuourcH Movse: I’m sorry! 
Seconp CuurcH Movse: Please excuse 
me! 
Turrp Cuurcu Mouse: I beg your 
pardon too! 
FourtH Cuurcu Movuse: Next time 
we will remember 
The proper thing to do. 
Mrs. CxHurcH Mouse: There’s one 
more thing we brought you. 
We found it in our yard. 
It must be cheese 
That people freeze 
To make it round and hard. (CHuRcH 
Mice help to carry in a large gold 
coin.) 
Mrs. Snirrit: Thank you, Mrs Church 
Mouse, 
And thank you for your call. 
Goodbye, goodnight, 
Good appetite, 
And Merry Christmas, all. (CHuRcH 
Mice leave, carrying bundle. Mrs. 
SNIFFIT tries to bite coin.) 





This cheese is really hard as rock; 

It’s much too hard to eat. 

Let’s put it into Peter’s sock 

To thaw beside the heat. (Puts coin 
in sock) 

So now we’ve sent our presents 

And all our work is done, 

Let’s go to bed; 

The sky is red 

Before the rising sun. (SNiFFiTs dis- 
appear through door. Enter Perrr, 
who takes stocking and opens 
presents.) 

Prerer: Grandma, see what J got! 

May I eat them now? (Feeling 
stocking) 

Something, though, 


In the toe — 
What is it, anyhow? (Takes out 
coin) 
Mrs. Mupcerr (Taking coin): Let me 
see it, Peter! 


It must be solid gold! 
We'll buy you clothes — 
A coat and shoes — 
So now you won’t be cold. 
Perer: No, you keep it, Grandma. 
I’m sure it’s meant for you. 
I’ve nuts and cake 
Enough to make 
A present for you too. (PETER starts 
eating his cookie, but breaks off a 
piece of frosting and puts it near 
door at right.) 
Mrs. Mupcerr: Don’t you like the 
frosting? 
Perer: Yes, it’s very nice; 
But don’t forget 
My little pet. 
I'll share it with the mice. 
THE END 
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Christmas Classic 





A Christmas Carol 


by Charles Dickens 
Adapted by Watrer Hacketr 


Characters 
EBENEZER SCROOGE 
Bos CRraTcHIT 
FRED 
SoLicIToR 
MaRLEyY’s GHOST 
THREE SPIRITS 
EBENEZER, the boy 
Fan 
EBENEZER, the young man 
FEssIwiIG 
BELLE 
Mrs. CRaATCHIT 
PETER 
Dick 
Tom 
MARTHA 
Trny Tm 
PEG 
Two BusINESSMEN 
Youne Boy 
CRIER 
Cuorus or Boys 

ScENE 1 

Time: Late afternoon before Christmas, 
1844. 

Serrine: The counting house of Eben- 
ezer Scrooge in London. 

At Rise: Scrooace is seated at his desk 
upstage left, poring over some papers. 
Upstage right, perched on his stool 
and hunched over his high desk is Bos 
Cratcuit, making entries in a ledger. 
The late afternoon sun filters through 


heard striking five times in the dis- 
tance. 


Crier (After the last stroke, offstage): 


Five o’ the clock in the City of Lon- 
don, on this day before Christmas, 
and all is well! (Neither Cratcuir 
nor ScrooGe look up. There is a 
pause. CRATCHIT shivers and pulls 
his scarf tighter around his neck. He 
looks almost furtively at Screoae, 
then he goes up to wood box and picks 
up avery small piece of wood.) 


Scrooce (Without looking up) :Cratchit! 
CratcuirT: But, sir, it’s very cold. 
ScrooGeE: Put that wood back. 
Cratcuit: Very good, sir. (He drops 


the wood back into the box. He goes to 
his stool and climbs it.) 


Scrooce: Directly after Christmas, I 


shall put a lock on the wood box. 
Understand? 


CratcuirT: Yes, Mr. Scrooge. It’s only 


that it’s a bitter day and I have a bit 
of a cold, sir. 


Scrooce: That is no excuse for you to 


rob my wood box. Besides, we all 
work better in air that is a bit brisk. 


Cratcuir: Yes, sir. (They continue 


their work. After a pause, from out- 
side can be heard a chorus of boys’ 
voices singing “God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen.” After a few seconds 
ScrooGe rises and goes up to win- 
dow and throws it open.) 


one window. A church bell can be Scrooge: Stop that noise! Do you 





hear? Stop it at once! 

ist Boy: Merry Christmas, sir. 

Scrooce: Be off with the lot of you. 

2nD Boy: No need to wish ’im a Merry 
Christmas. That’s old Scrooge, it is. 
(With an exclamation of disgust, 
ScrooGE slams down the window and 
crosses to his desk. There is another 
pause, the door bursts open, and Frep, 
ScrooGe’s nephew, enters.) 

Frep: A Merry Christmas, uncle. God 
save you! 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

Frep (As he crosses to desk): Christmas 
a humbug, uncle! You don’t mean 
that, I’m sure. 

Scrooce: I do. Merry Christmas! 
What right have you to be merry? 
You’re poor enough. 

Frep: What right have you to be dis- 
mal? You’re rich enough. 

Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

Frep: Don’t be cross. 

ScrooGce: What else can I be when I 
live in such a world of fools. Merry 
Christmas! What’s Christmas time 
to you but a time for paying bills 
without money; a time for finding 
yourself a year older, and not an hour 
richer; a time for balancing your 
books and finding ’em dead against 
you. If I had my way, every idiot 
who goes about with “Merry Christ- 
mas’ on his lips would be boiled with 
his own pudding, and buried with a 
stake of holly through his heart. 

Frep: Now, see here, uncle. 

Scrooce: Nephew, keep Christmas in 
your own way, and let me keep it in 
mine. , 

Frep: Keep it! But you don’t keep it. 

Scrooce: Let me leave it alone, then. 

Frep: I’ve always thought of Christ- 





mas as a good time; a fine, charitable, 

pleasant time, when men and women 

open their shut-up hearts freely. 

And, therefore, though Christmas 

has never put a scrap of silver in 
my pocket, I believe it has done me 
good. So I say, God bless it! 

Cratcuir (Applauds): Well spoken, 
Mr. Fred. 

Scrooge (Turns toward Cratcuit): 
Let me hear another sound from you 
and you'll keep Christmas by losing 
your situation. (7'’o Frep) You’re 
quite a powerful speaker, sir. I won- 
der you don’t go into Parliament. 

Frep: Don’t be angry. I came here to 
ask you to come and dine with Peg 
and me tomorrow. 

Scrooce: I’m not interested. 

Frep: But I want nothing from you, 
only your company. 

Scrooce: No! 

Frep: But why? You’ve never met my 
wife. 

ScrooGe: Why did you get married? 

Frep: Because I fell in love. 

Scrooce (Growls): Because you fell in 
love. (He picks up some papers.) 
Good afternoon. (He reads the paper 
in front of him.) 

Frep: Why can’t we be friends? 

Scrooce: Good afternoon! 

Frep: I’m sorry, but I’m not going to 
allow you to chase away the Christ- 
mas spirit I feel in my heart. A 
Merry Christmas, uncle. (ScRooGE 
grunts.) And a Happy New Year. 
(As he turns and exits) Merry 
Christmas, Bob. 

Cratcuit (Fearfully): The same to 

you, Mr. Fred. (Frep exits. 

Cratcuit works away on his ledger 

and Scrooae returns to his reading. 
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After a pause, there is a knock on the 

door. It is repeated.) 

ScrooGe (Snaps): Well, come in, come 
in. The latch isn’t on. (The door 
opens and the Souicrror enters.) 

Souicrror (Advances a few steps and 
looks first at Crarcuir and then 
ScrooGe): Scrooge and Marley’s, I 
believe? (As he says this, he refers to 
a paper he is carrying.) Have I the 
pleasure of addressing Mr. Scrooge, 
or Mr. Marley? 

Scrooge: Mr. Marley has been dead 
these seven years. He died seven 
years ago, this very night. 

Soriciror (As he crosses to front of 
Scrooce’s desk): Then I have no 
doubt his liberality is well repre- 
sented by his surviving partner. (He 
draws forth an identification paper 
and shows it to ScrooGE, who doesn’t 
bother to look.) At this festive season 
of the year, Mr. Scrooge, we try to 
make some slight provision for the 
poor and destitute, who suffer greatly 
at the present time. Many thousands 
are in want of common comforts, sir. 

Scrooge: Are there no _ prisons? 
(Crarcuir listens, while working.) 

Soxicrror: Plenty of prisons. 

Scrooge: And the workhouses, are 
they still in operation? 

Souicrror: They are, unfortunately. I 
wish I could say they were not. 

Scrooge: And the Poor Law, it is still 
in full vigor? 

Soxicrror: It is, sir. 
pen.) 

Scrooge: I was afraid, from what you 
said, that something had occurred to 
stop them in their useful course. I 
am glad to hear it. 

Soricrror: We chose this time to help 


(He takes out a 
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these unfortunates, because it is a 
time when want is strongest. What 
shall I put you down for? 

Scrooce: Nothing! 

Soticiror: You wish to be anonymous? 

Scrooce: I wish to be left alone. I 
don’t make merry myself at Christ- 
mas, and I can’t afford to make idle 
people merry. I help to support the 
establishments I have mentioned: 
and those who are badly off must go 
there. 

Soxicrror: Most of them would rather 
die than do that. 

Scrooce: Then let them do exactly 
that, and help decrease the surplus 
population. 

Soxicrror: Obviously you are not in- 
terested in the misfortunes of others. 
(He puts his pen in his pocket.) 

ScHrooce: It’s enough for a man to 
understand his own business, and 
not to interfere with other people’s. 
Mine occupies me constantly. Good 
day, sir. 

Soxicrtor (Politely): Merry Christmas, 
Mr. Scrooge. (ScROOGE pays no 
heed, and returns to his papers. The 
So.iciror crosses to door. In passing, 
he turns to CRatcuir.) Merry 
Christmas. (Cratcuir nods and with 
his lips forms the words: “Merry 
Christmas.” The Soxicrror ezits. 
Cratcuit takes out his watch — a 
large one — and looks at it. He winds 
it and puts it away, at the same time he 
looks at ScRooGE.) 

Scrooce: It is but twelve minutes past 
five o’clock, Cratchit. Your work 
day ends at six. 

Cratcuit: I know sir, but I have to 

stop at the greengrocer’s and the 

poulterer’s before I get home, and 








they close at six sharp. 

Scrooce: Oh, very well. (Cratcuir 
hurriedly puts away his ledger and 
inkstand and papers. Then he climbs 
off the stool and prepares to leave.) 
You'll want all day tomorrow, I 
suppose? 

Cratcuir: If quite convenient, sir. 

Scrooce: It’s not convenient, and it’s 
not fair. If I was to stop half-a- 
crown for it, you’d think yourself ill- 
used. And yet you don’t think me 
ill-used when I pay a day’s wages for 
no work. 

Cratcuir (As he puts on his hat): It’s 
only once a year, sir. 

Scrooce: A poor excuse for picking a 
man’s pocket every twenty-fifth of 
December. But I suppose you must 
have the whole day. Be here all the 
earlier the next morning. 

Cratcuir: Indeed, I will, Mr. Scrooge. 
(As he starts to exit.) And Merry 
Christmas, sir. (He exits.) 

Scrooce: Humbug. 


CURTAIN 


* + * * 


ScENE 2 
Time: Ten o’clock the same night. 
SertTinc: A corner of ScrooGcnr’s bed- 
room. It takes in the upper left section 
of the stage. This area is dimly lit, 
while the rest of the stage is in dark- 
ness. The furnishings are a small bed 
and a chair. 
At Rise: Scrooce is asleep on the bed. 
There is a pause, and then from the 
darkened right can be heard the sound 
of thumping footsteps and dragging 
chains. ScrooGe stirs uneasily. The 
sound stops, then is resumed. Into 


the lighted area steps MARLEY’s 

Guost. A long chain is clasped 
around his middle; the chain is so 
long, it drags on the floor. MARLEY 
stops at the foot of the bed, and as he 
does, ScROOGE suddenly sits up. 

Scrooce: What do you want with me? 

Mar.ey: Much. 

Scrooce: Who are you? 

Martey: Ask me who I was. 

Scrooge: Who were you, then? 

Mar ey: In life I was your partner, 
Jacob Marley. 

Scrooce (Looks at him doubtfully): Can 
you — can you sit down? (MARLEY 
moves to chair and sits.) 

Martey: You don’t believe in me. 

Scrooce (Now he has lost his fear): I 
don’t! 

Marutey: Why do you doubt your 
senses? 

Scrooce: You’re nothing but a stom- 
ach-ache — an undigested bit of 
beef, a blot of mustard, a crumb of 
cheese. There’s more of gravy than 
of grave about you. Humbug! 

Maruey: You are wrong. I am the 
ghost of Jacob Marley. 

Scrooce: Then why do you come to 
me? 

Makrtey: It is required of every man 
that the spirit within him should 
walk among his fellow men and 
travel far and wide; and if that spirit 
goes not forth in life, it is condemned 
to do so after death. (He rattles his 
chains, and moans.) 

Scrooge: You are fettered. Tell me 
why? 

Martey: I wear the chain I forged in 
life. I made it link by link, yard by 
yard. Of my own free will I wore it. 

Is its pattern strange to you? You 
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also wear one, Ebenezer. Only you 

still are forging yours. 

Scrooce: Can’t you speak some words 
of comfort, Jacob? 

Martey: I have none to give. I can- 
not rest, I cannot linger anywhere. 
Many weary journeys lie ahead of 
me. 

ScrooGE: Seven years dead and travel- 
ing all the time? 

Mar ey: The whole time. No rest, no 
peace. Incessant torture of re- 
morse. I travel on the wings of the 
wind. Oh, such was I, an unheeding 
man. 

Scrooce: But you were always a good 
man of business, Jacob. 

Mar.ey (Wrings his hands): Business! 
Mankind was my business. The 
common welfare was my business; 
charity, mercy, forbearance and 
benevolence were all my business. 
The dealings of my trade were but a 
drop of water in the ocean of my 
business. At this time of year, I suf- 
fer most. 

Scrooge: You do speak strangely, 
Jacob. 

Mar .ey (Rises): Hear me. My time is 
nearly gone. 

Scrooce: I will, but don’t be hard 
upon me. 

Mar ey (Points a finger at ScrooGe): I 
am here to warn you that you have a 
chance of escaping my fate. 

Scrooge: You were always a good 
friend to me. 

Maruey: You will be haunted by 
Three Spirits. 

Scrooge: I — I think I’d rather not. 

Maruey: You will be haunted by 

Three Spirits. Without their visits 

you cannot hope to escape my fate. 





Expect the first when the bell tolls 
one. 

ScrooGe: Couldn’t I take them all at 
once, and have it over with? 

Maruey: Expect the second when the 
bell tolls twice and the third when it 
strikes three times. And heed them 
when they appear. (He backs away 
from the lighted to the unlit portion of 
the stage. His voice is heard from the 
darkness.) You will not see me any 
more, but remember what has passed 
between us. Try and escape my 
miserable fate. (ScrooGE, his mouth 
open, watches as MARLEY disappears. 
Then the lights black out. There is a 
pause, and the lights come up again in 
the area surrounding ScrooGe’s bed. 
He sleeps restlessly. Off in the dis- 
tance, one stroke of a steeple bell is 
heard. Into the lighted area steps the 
First Sprrir. Jt is dressed in white 
and has a young face, and in its hand 
it holds a sprig of holly. Suddenly 
Scrooce, as though bidden, sits up.) 

Scrooce: Are you the spirit whose 
coming was foretold to me? 

Sprrir 1 (Gently): I am. 

Scrooce: Who are you? 

Sprrit 1: I am the Ghost of Christmas 
Past. 

Scrooce: Long past? 

Sprrit 1: No. Your past. 

Scrooce: What brings you here? 

Sprrit 1: Your welfare. (He holds out 
his hand.) Rise! And walk with me. 

Scrooce (Rises and slips on his dress- 
ing gown. He crosses over to Spirit): 
Where are we going? 

Sprrir 1: Out into the night . . . on 
wings of air. 

Scrooge: I am a mortal. I’m liable to 

fall. 


Sprrir | (Places his hand on ScrooGe’s 
heart): Bear but a touch of my hand 
there, and you shall be upheld in 
more than this. (The lights black out. 
A pause and then the lights come up. 
In the center at a small desk sits a 
young boy, bent over a book. He faces 
downstage. ScrooGe and the First 
Spirit stand downstage right.) 

Spirit 1: Do you recognize this de- 
serted study hall? 

Scrooce: It looks familiar. Who is that 
lad? 

Sprrit 1: It is the Christmas holiday, 
and this is the second year he has 
been left behind. (The boy wipes away 
a few tears.) No place to go for 
Christmas. 

ScrooGeE: Poor chap. I wish — but it’s 
too late. 

Sprrit 1: You wish what? 

Scrooce: There were some boys sing- 
ing carols outside my counting house 
yesterday. I drove them away. (As 
the boy raises his head.) He’s locking 
up. Why .. . why, it’s myself as a 
boy. Yes, and this is the school I 
attended. I was so lonely. 

Sprrir 1: Do you remember this, too? 
(FAN enters from right. She rushes 
to young EBENEZER SCROOGE.) 

Fan: Dear, dear brother. (He rises and 
hugs her.) I have come to take you 
home, Ebenezer. To bring you home, 
home. 

Esenezer (Wistfully): Home, dear 
Fan! 

Fan: Yes, home for good. Father is 
ever so much kinder than he used to 
be, and now home is a wonderful 
place. Yesterday I asked him if you 
couldn’t come home to us, and this 
morning he sent me here in a coach. 
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It’s outside in the drive. (He puts his 
arms around her.) And we’re to 
leave right away, and you’re never 
coming back. 

EBENEZER: Will we always be to- 
gether? 

Fan (As they exit to right): Always to- 
gether, Ebenezer, from now on. 
(Blackout center area) 

Sprrir 1: Your sister was a delicate 
creature, but always kind and 
thoughtful. A girl with a big heart. 

Scrooce: So she had. 

Sprrir 1: She died a young woman, 
leaving behind her one child. 

Scrooce: Yes. My nephew Fred. 

Sprrir 1: He visited you yesterday. 

ScrooGce (Uneasily): So he did. May 
we leave here? 

Sprrir 1: Yes, for there is another 
shadow. (ScroocEe and the Spririr 
stand there. The area in the center 
lights up. Old Frsstwia is seated at 
the desk. He is looking through some 
papers.) 

Scrooce: Why, bless my soul! 

Spirit 1: Do you know him? 

Scrooce: Know him! Of course. Bless 
his heart! It’s old Fessiwig alive 
again. Why, I was one of his ap- 
prentices. He taught me my busi- 
ness. A fine man, old Fessiwig! 
(Fesstwic lays down the papers. He 
takes out his watch and looks at it.) 

Frsstwiac (Looks to his right): One of 
you boys, come here. (EBENEZER 
ScROOGE, now a young man, enters.) 

EBENEZER: Yes, Mr. Fessiwig. 

Fesstwic: Do you know the day, 
Ebenezer Scrooge? 

EBENEZER: Indeed, yes, sir. 
afternoon before Christmas. 

Fersstwic: To be sure, to be sure! And 
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no more work for the day, not a tap 

of it. Understand! Now, up with the 

shutters, Ebenezer. 

EBENEZER: Yes, sir. 

Fesstwieg: Tonight we'll dance and 
sing and play. There’ll be no talk of 
business, or of profits or losses. Mrs. 
Fessiwig and my daughters have the 
finest of foods ready. 

EBENEZER: I’ve been smelling those 
wonderful odors all day. 

Fesstwia (Rises): Off we go, then. 
(As they exit.) We'll keep Christmas 
as it should be kept. (They exit. The 
lights in center go out.) 

Sprrit 1: A silly man. 

Scrooge: Mr. Fessiwig wasn’t a silly 
man. He was kind and generous. If 
only I could speak to him. 

Spirit 1: My time grows short. There 
is still another shadow. 

Scrooce: I’ve seen enough. 

Spirit 1: Are you sure, Ebenezer? I 
think not. (The lights black out and 
come up again downstage right where 
Scrooce and the Spirit are standing, 
and center. EBENEZER SCROOGE, now 
a young man, faces BELLE, a pretty 
girl of 18. EBENEZER’s face now 
wears the signs of avarice.) 

Scrooce: Why — why, it’s Belle. 

Sprrir 1: The beautiful girl you were to 
marry. And there you are, in your 
prime. Now your face reflects the 
signs of greed. There is a restless 
motion to your eyes. Belle noticed it. 

Bette (Jo EBENEZER): It matters 
very little to you. Another idol has 
displaced me. I hope it comforts 
you in time to come. 

EBENEZER: What idol do you refer to, 
Belle? 

Bee: A golden one. 





EBENEZER: There is nothing in this 
world as hard as poverty. 

Bete: You fear the world too much. 
You hold money more important 
than me or anything else. 

EBENEZER: I have grown wiser, but it 
hasn’t changed my attitude toward 
you. 

BE.LeE: But it has. You are changed. 
I am going to grant your wish, and 
let you free to go your way. 

EBENEZER: Have I ever asked to be 
freed? 

Be.ue: Not in so many words, Eben- 
ezer, but it is what you wish. I hope 
you will be happy in the life you 
have chosen. (She starts to exit right.) 
Goodbye, Ebenezer. 

EBENEZER (He takes a step toward her): 
Belle! (She exits. He shrugs and then 
exits left. The light in the center blacks 
out.) 

Sprrir 1: Today, Belle is a happy 
woman, surrounded by her children 
and grandchildren. 

Scrooce: Spirit, show me no more. 
Show me no more. I cannot bear it. 

Sprrit 1: My time has ended, Ebenezer. 
Listen for the stroke of two. (The 
Spirit steps from the lighted area and 
exits right. The lights black out. When 
they come up again, the area at upper 
left, surrounding ScrooGe’s bed is lit. 
ScrooGE tosses about on the bed.) 

Scrooce (Moans): Show me no more. 
I cannot bear it. Show me no more, 
I beg you. (There is a pause, and 
then, coming from the distance can be 
heard the steeple bell as it strikes twice. 

The Seconp Sprrir steps into the 

lighted area. He is a big, robust man 

and is dressed in a green cloak.) 


Sprrir 2 (He has a booming voice): 
Ebenezer Scrooge! Ebenezer Scrooge. 
(ScrooGE sits bolt upright.) I am the 
Ghost of Christmas Present. Look 
upon me. 

Scrooce: You’re practically a giant, 
yet you have such a young face. I 
have never seen the like of you 
before. 

Spirit 2: I have many brothers— more 
than eighteen hundred, one for each 
Christmas. 

Scrooce: You are here to take me with 
you? (The Sprrir nods.) Conduct 
me where you will. (He rises and 
crosses over to the Spirit.) 

Spirit 2: I trust you will profit by 
your journey. Touch my robe. 
(Scrooge does. The lights in this 
area black out. There is a pause, and 
then the area downstage right is lit, 
revealing ScROOGE and the Sprrir.) 

Scrooce: Where are we, Spirit? 

Spirit 2: You shall see. (The area from 
right to center is lit up to reveal a table 
and some chairs. Seated are Mrs. 
Cratcuit and three of her children: 


Peter, Dick and Tom.) A very 
poor house, as you can see. 
Scrooce: Indeed, it is. Who, may I 


ask, lives here? 

Sprrir 2: An underpaid clerk named 
Bob Cratchit. The woman is Mrs. 
Cratchit, and those are three of her 
children. There are two others. 

Mrs. Cratcuir: What has become of 
your precious father and Tiny Tim? 
And Martha wasn’t half as late last 
Christmas Day by half an hour. 

Martua (Enters from right): And just 
who is using my name in such a 
manner? (She crosses to them. The 
boys rise, ad lib happily as they do.) 
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Mrs. Cratcuir (Rises): Dear Martha. 
(She hugs her.) 

MarTHa (As she hugs each of the 
children): My goodness, such affec- 
tion. Merry Christmas to all of 
you. 

Mrs. Cratcuir (As MARTHA removes 
her shawl and bonnet, which she hands 
to one of the children, who exits): You 
dear child, how late you are. 

MartTHa: We'd a great deal of work to 
finish up last night, and we had to 
clear away this morning. 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Well, never mind, so 
long as you are here. (MARTHA sits 
next to her.) Lord bless you. 

Prerer: Guess what! We’re having the 
most wonderful goose for dinner. 

Dick (Who has just entered again): Of 
course it isn’t a very big one. 

Tom: And we have plum pudding. 

Perer: With sauce. 

Marrua: How wonderful! 
can be heard from right.) 

Tom: Here come Father and Tiny Tim. 

Dick: Hide, Martha, hide. (MarTHa 
goes to corner and stands in the shadow. 
Bos Cratcuit, carrying Tiny Tim 
and his crutch, enter from right.) 

Cratcuit (As he puts Tiny Tm down): 
Why, where’s our Martha? 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Not coming. 

Cratcuir: Not coming! Not coming 
on Christmas Day! (Marra runs 
down and puts her arms around him.) 
Martha! (He kisses her.) 

Martna: I’m so glad to be home. (She 
goes to Tiny Tim and kisses him.) 
Tiny Tim, how are you? 

Tm: I’ve been to church. (CratcHIT 
hands his muffler and hat to one of the 
boys.) 

Mrs. Cratcuir: There’s some punch 


(A sound 
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ready. Go get it. Boys, help your 
sister. (All the boys and MARTHA 
exit right. Crarcuitr stands rubbing 
his hands.) And how did Tiny Tim 
behave? 

Cratcuirt: As good as gold and better. 
He told me, coming home, that he 
hoped the people in church saw he 
was a cripple, because it might be 
pleasant to them to remember on 
Christmas Day who made the lame 
beggars walk, and the blind men see. 
(Both Cratcuitrs exchange knowing 
looks. Crarcuir leans forward and 
pats his wife on the hand.) 

Scrooge: That little chap with the 
crutch. ... 

Sprrir 2: Tiny Tim? 

Scrooce: Has he been crippled long? 
(The Sptrir nods.) Can’t the doctors 
help him? 

Sprrir 2: Bob Cratchit can’t afford a 
doctor, not on fifteen shillings a week 
salary. He has many mouths to 
feed. (Marra, Trny Tim, PErer, 
Tom and Dick enter. They are carry- 
ing an assortment of old cups and 
glasses, and Martua holds a pitcher, 
which she sets on the table.) 

Crartcuit: Ah, your mother’s famous 
Christmas punch, the finest in all 
England. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: You pour it, Bob. 

Cratcuit: Have your cups and glasses 

ready. (He picks up the pitcher and, 

one by one, fills the cups and glasses; 
and as he does, the following sequence 
takes place.) Your dear mother, as 
usual, has outdone herself. What 


better way to start off the day than 
with a fine bit of punch. 

Tim: I’m hungry. 

Mrs. Crartcuir: Directly we finish this, 





we'll have dinner. 

Cratcuir: Now, are we all ready? I 
propose a toast. 

MartTua (Echoes): A toast! 

Cratcuit: I propose two toasts. First 
the founder of this feast-to-be. I give 
you Mr. Scrooge. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: Mr. Scrooge, indeed. 
I wish I had him here. I’d give him 
a piece of my mind to feast upon, 
and I hope he’d have a good appetite 
for it. 

Cratcuir: My dear! The children... 
Christmas Day. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: I’ll drink his health 
for your sake and the day’s, and 
not for his. Long life to him! A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! He’ll be very merry and very 
happy, I have no doubt. (The 
Cratcuirs drink in silence, and obvi- 
ously with no enthusiasm.) 

Cratcuir: And now a toast to us: A 
very Merry Christmas to all of us! 
God bless us! (The others echo: “God 
bless us.’’) 

Tim: God bless us, every one. (The 
area where the Cratcuits are blacks 
out; downstage left stays lit.) 

Scrooce: Tell me, Spirit, will Tiny 
Tim live? 

Sprrir 2: I see a vacant seat in the 
chimney corner, and a crutch with- 
out an owner, carefully preserved. 
If these shadows remain unaltered 
by the Future, the child will die. 

Scrooce: Oh, no, Spirit. Say Tiny 
Tim will live, that he will be spared. 

Sprrir 2: Why concern yourself about 
him? Isn’t it better that he die and 
decrease the surplus population? 

Scrooce: But he and these others must 


be helped. 








Spirit 2: Are there no prisons, and the 
workhouses, are they still in op- 
eration? 

Scrooce: Do not taunt me. 

Sprrir 2: Come, we must go. 

Scrooce: Answer me. 

Spirit 2: We have still another stop. 
(The lights come up in the center, re- 
vealing Frep and Pre, his young 
wife. They are dressed for walking.) 

Frep: Cold, my dear? 

Pec: Just a bit, but I don’t mind. 

Frep: We'll be home in another few 
minutes. This walk will make us 
hungry. 

Pea: Not too hungry, I hope. 

Frep: Don’t worry, Peg. I’m sure 
there’]l be more than enough to eat. 
(He puts his arm around her waist.) 

Scrooge: Is that his wife? 

Sprrir 2: Yes, the niece you’ve never 
bothered to meet. 

Pec: Christmas is such a wonderful 
day, and not a humbug, as your 
precious uncle claims. 

Frep: He believed it, too, more’s the 
pity. 

Pra: It’s hard to have pity for such a 
man. 

Frep: I feel sorry for him. However, 
his offenses carry their own punish- 
ment, and I have nothing to say 
against him. 

Pere: Funny, his not wanting to bother 
with us. All we ask is his company, 
nothing more. 

Frep: He’s the only one who suffers 
by his ill whims. 

Pee: One thing: he’s losing a fine din- 
ner by it. 

Frep: Let’s hurry home, dear. (They 
exit right. Their area is blacked out.) 

Scrooge: She seems a nice enough sort, 








don’t you think? I should like to 
meet her, I believe. 

Sprrir 2: You had your chance, 
Ebenezer Scrooge. Now, I must 
leave you. The time is drawing 
near. 

Scrooce (Holds on to him): Please, 
kind Spirit, don’t leave me, not right 
now. I wish to talk . . . to ask your 
advice. 

Spirit 2: Are you sure you need advice, 
Ebenezer? After all, are you not a 
rich man, a man of intelligence, a 
man who knows hjs own mind? 

Scrooce: No, no! 

Spirit 2: Goodbye, Ebenezer. Wait for 
the stroke of three. (He exits right. 
The lights go out. They come up again 
in the area covering ScrooGn’s bed, 
and reveal him asleep. The steeple 
bell tolls three times. On the last stroke, 
the Turrp Sprrir steps into the light. 
He is tall and is shrouded in a long 
black cloak. He stops at the foot of the 
bed. ScrooGe moans, and then sits 
up.) 

Scrooce: The third and last one. The 
Spirit of Christmas Yet to Come. 
(The Sprrit nods. He raises his hand 
in a beckoning gesture. ScrooGe 
rises.) Where will you take me? 
What will I see? (He crosses to the 
Sprrit.) Have I anything to fear? 
You are about to show me shadows 
of the things that have not hap- 
pened, but will happen in the time 
before us. Is that so, Spirit? (The 
Spirit inclines its head.) Lead on, 
then, for the night is waning fast, 
and it is precious time to me. (The 
Spirit raises his arms in such a man- 
ner that, clad as he is in a black cape, 

he looks like a huge bird. He envelops 
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Scrooce, hiding him from view. The 
lights black out. When they come up 
again, they light up the downstage 
right and right center areas. ScROOGE 
and the Spirit stand in the first area 
and two BUSINESSMEN in the second.) 

Man 1: When did he die? 

MAN 2: Last night, I believe. 

MAN 1: I thought he’d never die. 

Man 2: I wonder what he has done 
with all his money? 

MAN 1: I haven’t heard. Left it to his 
company, perhaps. One thing is 
certain, he didn’t leave it to charity. 

Man 2: Are you going to his funeral? 

MAN 1: Not unless a free lunch is pro- 
vided. 

Man 2: I’m not that hungry, thank 
you. (The light covering their area 
blacks out.) 

Scrooce: Spirit, this man those men 
were discussing, who is he? (The 
Spirit does not answer.) Whoever 
he is, or was, he left no sympathy 
behind him. He must have been 
much disliked. (The lights come up 
again on the area that had been oc- 
cupied by the BustnessMEN. Mrs. 
Cratcuirt is seated on a chair sewing. 
Martua is seated at her mother’s 
feet.) 

Marrsa: You shouldn’t work in this 
bad light, Mother. Your eyes al- 
ready are strained. 

Mrs. Crarcuir (She puts down her 
sewing): I’ll stop for a while, for I 
don’t want to show a pair of red eyes 
to your father when he comes home. 
It’s time he was here. 

Marrna: Past it, rather. But these 
days he walks slower than he used to. 

Mrs. Crarcuir: I’ve known him to 
walk with Tiny Tim upon his 
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shoulder very fast, indeed. He was 
so light to carry and your father 
loved him so, it was no trouble. 

MarrTHa: Poor Father! He’s aged so 
these past few months. (Bos 
Cratcuit enters from right.) 

Mrs. Cratcuir: You’re late tonight, 
Robert. 

Cratcuit (Quietly): Yes, I’m late. 

Marta: I'll fetch you some tea, 
Father. (She exits right.) 

Mrs. Cratcuir: You went there to- 
day, Robert? 

Cratcuir: Yes, I wish you could have 
gone. It would have done you good 
to see how green a place it is. 

Mrs. Cratcuir: I’ll go with you one of 
these days. 

Cratcuit: I promised him I would 
walk there every Sunday. My poor 
Tiny Tim. At last he got rid of his 
crutch. (Mrs. Cratcuir rises and 
embraces her husband. The light 
covering them blacks out.) 

Scrooce: Why did Tiny Tim have to 
die? If only someone could have 
helped him. (Suddenly he clutches 
the Sprrir.) Spirit, the dead man 
those men were talking about, who 
was he? Who was he? (The Sprrir 
points to upper left. The area sur- 
rounding ScrooGn’s bed lights up. 
The bed is empty.) You mean it was 
I? I was the man! Oh, no, Spirit, 
no! Hear me. This can’t happen. It 
mustn’t be allowed. I am not the 
man I was. I will not be the man I 
must have been but for this lesson. 
I will honor Christmas in my heart. 
I will try and keep it alive all the 
year. I will live in the Past, the 
Present and the Future. I will not 
shut out the lesson that all three 








Spirits have taught me. (As ScrooGE 

speaks, the Sprrir raises his black 

arms until they again resemble a pair 
of wings. He steps from the light and 
exits right.) Oh, tell me there is hope, 
that I may sponge away my selfish 
past. (The lights black out, including 
the area covering Scrooce’s bed. 
There is a pause and when the lights 
come up again, SCROOGE ts in his bed, 
tossing about.) Tell me there is still 
hope. I will be a different man. 
(Suddenly he sits up. He looks 
around.) Where am I? Why, I’m in 
my own bed. (The sound of church 
bells is heard from the distance.) 
Right in my own bed. Those bells! 
It must be Christmas Day. Christ- 
mas Day. I wonder. (He hops out of 
bed and exits right. There is a pause 
and ScrooGe enters again, accom- 
panied by a young Boy.) Now tell 
me, what day is today? 

Boy: Today! Why it’s Christmas Day, 
of course. 

Scrooce: And to think the Spirits 
have done it all in one night. 

Boy: What’s that, sir? 

Scrooce: Do you know the poulterer’s 
in the next street? 

Boy: I should hope I did. 

Scrooce: An intelligent boy! A re- 
markable boy! Do you know 
whether they’ve sold the prize 
turkey that was hanging in the 
window? 

Boy: The one as big as me? 

Scrooce: What a delightful boy. Yes, 
the one as big as you. 

Boy: It’s hanging there now. 

Scrooge: Is it? Go and buy it. 

Boy: You’re pulling my leg. 

Scrooce (Reaches into his dressing 
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gown pocket and takes out some 

money): Indeed I’m not. Here is the 

money. Go buy it and deliver it to 

Bob Cratchit, who lives on Golden 

Street in Camden Town. 

Boy (As he takes the money): Cratchit 

. . Golden Street . . . Camden 
Town. I understand. (He looks at 
the money.) But, sir, there will be 
considerable money left over, almost 
a half a sovereign. 

ScrooGe (Chuckles): Keep it, my boy, 
keep it. 

Boy: Oh, thank you, sir. 

Scrooce: And, boy. (The Boy pauses.) 
Don’t let Mr. Cratchit know who 
sent the turkey. It’s a surprise. 
And something else. A very Merry 
Christmas to you. (Blackout. The 
area in center is lighted. It reveals 
Freep and Pa.) 

Pec: We'll be ready for dinner in 
another half-hour. 

Frep: Fine! I’m as hungry as the 
proverbial bear. (A knock on the 
door at right is heard.) 

Pee: If it is someone looking for 
charity, do what you can. (FRED 
exits right. From offstage he can be 
heard saying: “Who is it? You!” 
Scrooce and FRep enter.) 

Scrooce (As he crosses to center): This 
took a lot of courage, but here I am. 
Well, nephew, introduce me to your 
wife. 

Frep (Still stunned): Uncle Ebenezer, 
this is Peg. 

Scrooce (As she is avout to curtsey): 
That’s no way to greet an uncle. 
(He gives her a resounding kiss.) 
That’s the way to greet an uncle. 
Are you a good cook, Peg? 

Pre: Quite good! 
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Frep: She’s a wonderful cook. 

Scrooce: I’m sure she is. I’ve ac- 
cepted your invitation for Christmas 
dinner. (He puts an arm around each 
of them.) From now on both of you 
had better plan on seeing a great 
deal of me. (He notes their surprised 
looks.) Vl explain it all later. Right 
now let me say I’m a changed man. 
(The lights black out. There is a 
pause and the lights come up to reveal 
ScrooGe’s office. ScrooGe is seated 
at his desk. There is a pause during 
which Cratcuir sneaks in from right. 
Scrooce glances at him and then at 
his watch.) Well, Cratchit, what do 
you mean by coming to work at this 
time of day? You are eighteen and 
one-half minutes late. 

Cratcuit (As he removes his hat and 
scarf): I’m sorry, sir, I overslept. 
ScrooGe: Overslept, eh! A _ poor 

excuse. 

Cratcuirt: Please, sir, it happens but 
once a year. I was making rather 
merry yesterday. 

Scrooce: Step this way. (CRratTcHIT 

crosses to him.) Now, I'll tell you 

what, my friend. (As he speaks, he 

) rises.) I am not going to stand this 

sort of thing any longer. (He claps 








; CraTcHEt on the back.) Therefore, I 
: am going to raise your salary. (He 
: again slaps Cratcuit on the back.) 


A Merry Christmas, Bob. A merrier 

Christmas than I have given you for 

many a year. 
; Cratcuir: Are you well, sir? 
ScrooGe: Couldn’t be better. And this 
afternoon we'll discuss how I can 
best help you and your family, espe- 
cially Tiny Tim. He’ll get well. I'll 
see to that. (Briskly) Now, make 










up the fire and buy another coal 
scuttle before you dot another “1.” 


Cratcuir: You seem in unusually fine 


spirits. 


Scrooce: Spirits! I should be, for I 


was visited by three of the nicest and 
wisest spirits that ever walked the 
earth. 


Crarcuirt: God bless you, sir. And, as 


Tiny Tim would say, God bless us, 
every one. (As the curtain falls, from 
offstage can be heard the group of 
young boys singing “God Rest Ye 
Merry Gentlemen.’’) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Production Notes 





A Quiet CHRISTMAS 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female; male voice. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Bill and Johnnie 
wear warm jackets when they enter; under- 
neath they have on slacks and T shirts. 
Phil, Ruth and Irene wear coats and hats 
when they enter. Marie wears a beret and 
coat. When Hetty returns from the movies, 
she wears a coat and a scarf around her 
head, and when she goes out again she has 
on a fancy hat. 

Properties: Newspaper, magazine, Christmas 
cards, axe, two checks, two zipper bags 
bundles of holly, packages (some wra 
in Christmas paper, some wrap in 
brown paper with stamps, and six wrapped 
in the same kind of Christmas paper), 
doll wrapped in blanket for baby, three 
suitcases, several men’s and women’s 
stockings, thumb tacks, cardboard cartons 
containing tinsel, tree ornaments and angel, 
Christmas tree stand, Christmas tree, lar 

per wrapped package for Hetty, tin 
cova small stepladder, mistletoe, Christmas 
tree lights, long sheet of paper, pencil. 

Setting: The Evans living room. It is com- 
fortably furnished, but looks somewhat 
formal at rise because everything is very 
much in its place. The exit at right leads to 
the front door, the one at left to the rest 
of the house. There is a fireplace in the 
rear wall at center, with a mantel above it 
and a large picture over the mantel. There 
are comfortable chairs at right and left of 
fireplace with small tables near them. On 
the small table at right is a radio. . 
stage right is a desk with drawers. The 
bottom drawer is a double one with letter 
files in it. There is a telephone on the desk. 
Bookcases are on either side of the fireplace, 
and other chairs, tables and lamps com- 
plete with furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THE STAR IN THE WINDOW 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Otto wears trousers 
and shirt. Mama wears a large apron over 
her dress. Mrs. Flanagan and Mr. Baker 
are rather shabbily dressed, and the Woman 
is very well-dressed. Mr. Jones wears a 
black coat and a homberg hat, and carries 
gloves and a cane. 

Properties: Spectacles for Otto, book, purse 
for Mrs. Flanagan, money (both coins and 
bills), wallet with money for Mr. Jones, 
cloth. 

Setting: A small neighborhood shop in a large 
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city. The shop is decorated for Christmas 
with strings of evergreen, holly, paper 
Christmas bells, etc. There is a door down- 
stage right which opens from the street. It 
bumps into a small hanging bell each time 
it opens and closes. Along the right wall, 
upstage from the door, is the show window 
but all that can be seen from the inside of 
the shop are neutral-colored curtains which 
hang all around it on rods which are about 
six feet from the floor. In the center of the 
left wall is a door leading into living 
— back of the store. In front of the 

oor and parallel with the left wall is a 
counter short enough so that there is space 
to walk around it from either end. On the 
counter are a small old-fashioned cash 
register, some boxes of candy and other 
small items for sale, and at the upstage end, 
a telephone. At the downstage end is a 
small radio. The cord from the radio hangs 
down over the end of the counter. The up- 
stage wall is covered by shelves stacked with 
books and other merchandise. At the right 
end on high shelves are mirrors, one of 
which is tilted so that it slants toward the 
window. Downstage from the shelves is a 
table loaded with lights, tinsel, stars, and 
other Christmas items. Smal! Christmas 
trees are stacked around the shop. At the 
upstage end of the counter near the books 
is an old rocking chair. 

Lighting: Otto turns off all onstage lights as 
indicated in text. Light should come from 
offstage left and right. A spotlight used 
from offs right would make the light 
look more like a ray of light from a street 
lamp. If possible, there should be a plug 
near the back of the counter where Otto 
_ plug in the Christmas lights to test 
them. 


Tue Curistmas CowBoy 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Dr. Harris, Miss 
Broomell and Nurse Page can wear white 
uniforms. The children wear bathrobes 
and slippers. When Curly and Joe re-enter 
Curly wears a complete cowboy outfit and 
Joe wears a cowboy hat. 

Properties: Christmas tree decorations, lights 
toy drum, drumsticks, Santa Claus suit and 
mask, cartons containing guns and cowboy 
hats, canes, crutches and wheelchairs for 
the children, lariat. 

Setting: The sun porch of the Memory Lane 
Hospital for Children. At center is a large 
Christmas tree. There are wrapped Christ- 
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mas presents under the tree. At right and 
left are rows of chairs arranged in a semi- 
circle. Downstage right is a piano. Near 
the piano is a large cardboard carton. 

Lighting: The lights on the tree should go on 
when Dr. Harris presses a switch. 


Tue Merry Curistmas ELF 


Characters: 6 male; 5 female; Elf may be male 
or female; male and female extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters should wear 
everyday winter clothing except the Elf 
who is dressed in red and green and has a 
pointed cap with a bell on the tip. 

Properties: Purse, pencil and pad for Mrs. 
Fuddy, pad and pencil for Writer, box for 
Elf, greens, wreaths, bells, sled for small 
boy, newspapers. 

Setting: Outdoors on Pine Street. No furnish- 
ings are necessary but if furnishings are de- 
sired, a street sign, some bushes, a fence, 
etc., may be placed on the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Curistmas Eve News 

Characters: 18 male; 9 female; male and fe- 
male extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear modern 
dress except the biblical characters who wear 
the traditional costumes. 

Properties: Newspapers, packages, Christmas 
tree with branches tied together, wooden 
Christmas tree stand, string, coin, three 
jeweled boxes, money. 

Setting: A street scene. At center about half- 
way upstage, two or three stone steps lead 
up to the double doors of a church. On 
either side of the doors are stained glass 
gothic windows. The doors of the church 
are wide open at rise; they are closed and 
later opened for the Nativity Scene as indi- 
cated in the text. Downstage from the 
church steps is a sidewalk. At far right 
stand some Christmas trees. They are 
stacked against the wall of the church and 
continue out the exit at right. There is a 
sign near them which reads, ‘Christmas 
Trees for Sale.”” At far left is a crude news- 
stand with papers piled on it. 

Lighting: As ten starts to read the Christmas 
story, the lights dim. A bright light shines 
from the manger when the church doors are 

ned. Spotlights are used for the 
Shepherds and the Wise Men. When the 
Wise Men exit, the lights come up again 
bright. 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS 
Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: All the characters should wear cos- 





tumes typical of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. When the children come in bringing 
gifts they should wear coats, scarves, etc. 

Properties: Aes knitting, basket with cookies 
under a napkin, bundles, sack of apples, 
small tree, two red stockings. 

Setting: The Arnold living room. Upstage 
center is a fireplace with a large mantel 
above it. At right is a large window. The 

only other furnishings necessary are a table 

of two chairs placed downstage center, 
but a desk, maps, and other chairs and 
tables of the period may be added. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE STREET 


Characters: 2 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear modern 
dress except the Fairy who wears a white 
ballet costume, red and white striped 
candy-stick hat, and carries a_ striped 
candy-stick wand. Miss Krebs wears 
spectacles. 

Properties: me sind boxes (one with picture on 
cover), candy. 

Setting: The interior of a candy store. The 
entrance, with a bell that can be rung as 
each person enters, is at right. A long 
counter displaying candies stretches across 
the upstage wall. A similar, smaller counter 
with a cash register runs along the left wall 
near the exit to the kitchen. Over the lon 
counter is a sign: MISS KREBS’ KAND 
KITCHEN. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Curistmas CaKE 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female; Narrator may be 
either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. Mrs. McGilly 
could wear a long full skirt; she puts on an 
apron when she enters, and when she goes 
out she takes off the apron and puts on a 
cloak. 

Properties: Mixing bowl, spoon, paper with 
‘recipe’ on it, whittling knife, paper. 
kindling, pan for cake batter, half-finished 
carving for Boy, cherries. 

Setting: The McGilly kitchen. A table and 
two chairs are at center. Cooking equip- 
ment is on the table and on one of the chairs 
are Mrs. MecGilly’s apron and cloak. At 
right is a stove, and near the stove a box of 
kindling. Upstage center is a window. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Mrs. Snirrit’s CHRISTMAS 
Characters: 1 male; 3 female; as many male 
and female extras as desi 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: All the characters can wear every- 
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day dress. Mrs. Mudgett, Mrs. Sniffit and 
Mrs. Church Mouse could wear long skirts. 
The mice should have little whiskers, 
pointed ears and long tails. 


Properties: Dishes, Christmas tree, popcorn, 
berries, and paper decorations for tree, 
milk, bread, large stocking for Peter, apple, 
nuts, raisins and cookie for stocking, cloth, 
red ribbon, button, lace handkerchief, 
large gold coin. 

Setting: Mrs. Mudgett’s kitchen. A table and 
chairs are at center. Downstage right is a 
cupboard. Upstage center is a large fire- 
place. There are exits at left and right; the 
we at right should look like a large mouse- 
hole. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


A Curistmas CAROL 


Characters: 19 male; 5 female; male extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes are typical of England in 
the early nineteenth century. Illustrated 
books of Dickens’ works will give examples. 

Scrooge wears a long dressing gown over his 

suit codon the Spirits’ visits. Marley’s 
Ghost wears a suit, and white make-up. A 
chain of papers, ledger books, etc., is tied 
around his waist. The First Spirit is dressed 
in white and carries a sprig of holly. The 
Second Spirit is dressed in green and wears 
a green cloak. The Third Spirit wears a 
long full black cloak. 

Properties: Scene 1: Papers, ledger, wood, 
watch, inkstand, pen. Scene 2: Papers, 
crutch, cups, glasses, pitcher, sewing, 
money. 

Setting: Scene 1: The counting house of 
Ebenezer Scrooge in London. Upstage left 
is Scrooge’s desk. Upstage right is Cratchit’s 
desk. Upstage center is a window. Scene 2: 
Upstage left is Scrooge’s bedroom; the 
furnishings are a small bed and a chair. 
Then, at center, there is a school room with 
a small desk. Fessiwig also sits at this 
desk. For the scene with Belle, the desk is 
taken away. The Cratchit home is repre- 
sented by a table and some chairs. The 
scene with Fred and Peg takes place in the 
center and requires no scenery. The Busi- 
nessmen also stand in the center. A chair is 
then placed in the center for the Cratchits. 
The scene with Peg and Fred requires no 
furnishings. As the play ends, the two 
desks of Scrooge’s counting house have been 
moved back on the stage. 

Lighting: Scene 1: The stage can be a little 
dark, to give a gloomy effect. If possible, 
light should come through the window. 
Scene 2: Spot lights and other lights are 
turned off and on as indicated in the play. 
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lays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD, December, 1942 

THE PERFECT GIFT, December, 1943 
SERGEANT SANTA CLAUS, December, 1944 
PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 
A CAUSE TO SERVE, December, 1944 
CHRISTMAS HOUSE, December, 1944 


"TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December, 1945 
SANTA GOES TO TOWN, December, 1945 (All female cast) 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1946 
THE KING IS HERE, December, 1946 
BUNNY COMES TO TOWN, December, 1946 
CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER, December, 1947 
THE EMPTY ROOM, December, 1947 
THE BOY WHO DIDN’T BELONG, December, 1948 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY, December, 1948 
THE PERAMBULATING PIE, December, 1949 
PUPPY LOVE, December, 1949 
NO ROOM AT THE INN, December, 1949 
~ ° 
For Intermediates 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December, 1943 
CHRISTMAS COMES TO HAMELIN, December, 1944 
THE HOLLY HANGS HIGH, December, 1945 

nf WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS? December, 1945 

i : 

z Hy 


SANTA CLAUS IS BORN, December, 1946 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1946 
THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX, December, 1947 
JINGLE BELLS, December, 1948 
TIME OUT FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
THE MIXING STICK, December, 1948 
ANGEL IN THE LOOKING GLASS, December, 1949 
THE CHRISTMAS SNOWMAN, December, 1949 
THE BROTH OF CHRIST KINDLI, December, 1949 
. ‘ 

For Primary Grades 
CHRISTMAS JOY, December, 1943 
THE LONELY FIR TREE, December, 1944 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST, December, 1945 
THE LITTLEST FIR, December, 1946 
SING A SONG OF CHRISTMAS, December, 1946 
A CHRISTMAS CRISS CROSS, December, 1946 
CANDY CANES, December, 1946 
THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREES, December, 1947 
THE CHRISTMAS TRAIN, December, 1948 
A WHITE CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
SANTA’S ROBBERS, December, 1948 
CHRISTMAS PARTY, December, 1949 
MRS. SANTA’S CHRISTMAS GIFT, December, 1949 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, December, 1949 


Radio Plays 


VISION OF THE SILVER BELL, December, 1945 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, December, 1947 

THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER, December, 1947 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 

THE JUGGLER OF OUR LADY, December, 1949 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues,may be produced royalty-free by 

subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 

15c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook 

orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering please give name under 
which subscription is listed. 
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Royalty Gree Plays in Book Gorm 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS{ 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS 


26 Royalty-Free One-Act Plays 


Just published. Here is a balanced assortment 
of traditional and modern plays for celebrating 
Christmas. Some of the most popular Christmae 
plays ever published in PLAYS, The Drama Maga- 
edited by A. S. BURACK zine for Young People, are included: “No Room 

at the Inn,” “The Broth of Christkindli,” “The 
Littlest Fir,” “Everywhere Christmas,” “The Perambulating Pie,” etc. A new dramatiza- 
tion of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” is offered also. Plays are arranged in four sections: 
Junior High, Intermediate, Primary, and Radio. Simple settings and flexible casts make 
these dramas easy to produce. 308 pages: $2.75 





RADIO PLAYS{ 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


15 Great Stories Adapted for 
Royalty-Free Performance 

by WALTER HACKETT 
With an introduction by 
NORMAN CORWIN 


Just published. Famous stories such as “A Tale 
of Two Cities” by Dickens, Hawthorne’s ““The Great 
Stone Face,” “Rip Van Winkle” and “The 

of Sleepy Hollow” by Washington Irving, a favorite 
ay, from Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women,” 
and Maupassant’s ““The Necklace” are drama- 
tized in this unusual collection of short radio plays. 
Most of the plays have already been production- 
tested in class and assembly programs, over radio 
stations and school loudspeaker systems. So faithfully have the style and spirit of the 
original narratives been followed that these plays may even be read satisfactorily as con- 


densations. 277 pages: $2.75 





100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN} 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


One hundred plays in one volume! This 
book is a giant collection of easy-to-pro- 
duce, one-act plays on a wide variety of 
subjects: holidays, patriotism, legends, 
fairy tales, history, comedy and special oc- 
casion pieces. ese well-written dramas 
are both timely and timeless in their ap- 
peal, fun to read and fun to act. Primary 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. En- 
tertaining dramas with true-to-life char- 
acters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior high and high school 

342 pages; $3.50 





and intermediate 886 pages; $475 | SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS*+ 

by MILDRED HARK and 

NOEL McQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple settings, a 
characters. Intermediate and junior high 
397 pages; $3. 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*} 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior high and high school 

432 pages; $3.50 
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